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“Granted that the Graham name is a great one 
in American dance, the fact remains that her 
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ently people have less time and money for the 
theatre than before the war.” 


—Wealter Terry, N. Y. Herald Tribune 
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Metropolitan Begins 58th Season 


‘La Fille du Regiment’, With Pons in 
Role of Marie, Heard on the First 
Night—Baccaloni, Jobin and Petina 
in Cast—St. Leger Conducts—Patri- 
otic Tableau at the Close 


By Oscar THOMPSON 


NIFORMS were plentiful in the ca- 
| | pacity audience that applauded ‘La Fille 

du Regiment’ at the opening of the 
Metropolitan’s fifty-eighth season of opera on 
the evening of Monday, Nov. 23. This was the 
opera house’s second wartime first night and 
present were many who recalled that of Nov. 
12, 1917, when Verdi’s ‘Aida’ was the bill. 

The 1942 opening began and ended with “The 
Star-Spangled Banner’. In the second instance 
the national anthem came at the conclusion of 
the ‘Salut a la France’ which provides a patri- 
otic finale for the opera and which ordinarily 
includes the playing and singing of the ‘Mar- 
seillaise’. Lily Pons, the Marie of the cast— 
as she has been in all performances since the 
Donizetti work was revived two seasons ago— 
carried forward the banner of the Free French, 
and Wilfred Engelman, in the small part of the 
Corporal, held high the flag of the United 
States. The audience responded with the ex- 
pected enthusiasm. 

This was the first time a Donizetti opera had 
launched a Metropolitan season. It was also the 
first time that an opening night had presented 
some semblance of a strip tease. There was, 
of course, the famous dressing room scene in 
‘Zaza’, and there may have been other epi- 
sodes in performances of the past that were 


decidedly bolder than Miss Pons’s little dis- 
robing act. It came at the end of the opera’s 
first act and was done to music borrowed from 
the later interlude that has a melodic phrase 
like that of the last war’s ‘Over There’. The 
vivandiere apparently had decided to retire. 
But she did not proceed very far with the shed- 
ding of her garments before she discovered 
one of the soldiers spying upon her, whereupon 
the curtains closed. The opera gained nothing 
from this petty bit of vulgarization and it 
should be dropped from the repetitions. 

Miss Pons was not in her best voice on the 
opening night and this contributed to a gener- 
ally commonplace realization of the melodious 
old score. She and Salvatore Baccaloni, the 
portly Sergeant Sulpice, were again highly suc- 
cessful in their comedy scenes, though neither 
conforms to the traditions of the characters 
they portray. Miss Pons is an essentially cute 
Marie, not a flashing or dashing one. Mr. Bac- 
caloni devises an admirable buffo personage, 
but ‘La Fille du Regiment’ is not an opera 
buffa. The soprano has the French style and 
approximates the necessary florid technique, 
but she remains a very miniature Marie. 

The Marquise of Irra Petina is the most ex- 
aggerated of all her comedy portraits, but the 
broad farce of the third-act music scene did not 
fail of hearty laughter on this occasion. Raoul 
Jobin’s Tonio, though it smacked of Nemorino, 
the tenor peasant of ‘L’Elisir d’Amore’, was a 
more legitimate operatic figure and in the 
main well sung. Others of the cast were Louis 
D’Angelo as Hortensius, Lodovico Oliviero as 
a Peasant, Maria Savage as the Duchess, Allan 
Wayne as Le Petit Duc and William Fisher as 
a Notary. Frank St. Leger conducted and Her- 
bert Graf had charge of the stage. 





Prospective Subscribers Crowd the Broadway Lobby to Take Advantage of the Opening of the 
Opera Box Office. 


Both War-Time Spirit and Lower Subscription Prices May Be Responsible for an 


Accelerated Interest in America's Foremost Opera House 


Music Maintains Morale! Music Must Go On! 





STANDARD OPERAS 
OCCUPY FIRST WEEK 
OF CHICAGO SEASON 


Difficulties Arising from Illness and 
Prior Radio Engagements Overcome 
—Changes Made in Casts and Reper- 
toire 


Six Old Favorites Sung 


Tumminia Replaces Pons in ‘Lucia’— 
Antoine, Thomas and Kiepura in 
‘Rigoletto.—Glade Sings in ‘Carmen’ 
and Novotna in “Traviata’—‘Martha’ 
and ‘Faust’ Also Given 


By CHARLES QUINT 


CHICAGO, Nov. 17. 


ESPITE illness, the prior claims of 
D singers’ radio engagements, and the sub- 

stitution of operas and casts at last 
moment’s notice, the Chicago Opera Company 
under the general direction of Fortune Gallo, 
beset by the unforeseen, continued to overcome 
all difficulties. ‘Rigoletto’, ‘Lucia di Lammer- 
moor’, ‘Martha’, ‘Carmen’, ‘Faust’ and ‘Trav- 
iata’, were given between Nov. 9 and 16. 

‘Rigoletto’ was performed as scheduled on 
Nov. 9, but Josephine Antoine, the Gilda, had 
a radio engagement earlier in the evening and 
the performance was an hour late in starting 
for that reason. Ruth Page and her gallant 
ballet cheerfully filled in the intervening time. 

Miss Antoine’s Gilda was beautifully sung. 
John Charles Thomas was in fine voice as the 
Jester, as was Jan Kiepura as the Duke. Nicola 
Moscona, new to Chicago Opera, scored as 
Sparafucile, with Anna Kaskas contributing 
color to the role of Maddalena. Chorus and 
orchestra were excellent under the baton of 
Carlo Peroni. 

Josephine Tumminia, called upon to replace 
Lily Pons who was still suffering from a cold, 
won a personal triumph as Lucia in the Doni- 
zetti opera on Nov. 11. James Melton, after a 
disconcerting tumble down the steps in his first 
act entrance, was acceptable as Edgar, but his 
interpretation lacked emotional warmth. Rich- 
ard Bonelli as Lord Ashton and Virgilio Laz- 
zari as Raymond, were splendidly cast. Pietro 
Cimara conducted with assurance. 


Bojanowski Conducts ‘Martha’ 


Flotow’s ‘Martha’ was given on Nov. 13 with 
a well chosen cast including Miss Antoine as 
Lady Harriet, Coe Glade, Nancy; Mr. Melton, 
Lionel and Douglas Beattie, Plunkett, with 
many smaller parts also excellently done. The 
singing was in understandable English. Jerzy 
Bojanowski conducting, gave vitality to the 
score, 

Bizet’s ‘Carmen’ replaced the scheduled 
‘I.akme’ on the afternoon of Nov. 14 with Coe 
Glade singing and acting the title role with 
ardor. Raoul Jobin was an excellent foil to 
Miss Glade’s Carmen, and his performance of 
Don José was brilliant. George Czaplicki was 
a spirited Escamillo and Dorothy Kirsten sang 
Micaela with a lyrical quality of tone. Inci- 
dental dances by Miss Page, Patricia Bowman, 

(Continued on page 20) 





Wheels of Opera Spin Again 


By JoHN ALAN HAUGHTON 


OME years ago when an eminent and 
os temperamental French tenor, having left 

the Chicago Opera in a huff, offered his 
services to Giulio Gatti-Casazza at the Metro- 
politan Opera, they were declined with thanks. 
“Giving opera,”’ Gatti said, “is difficult enough 
under the most favorable circumstances.” 


One is tempted to wonder just what are the 
most favorable circumstances in opera giving. 
True, the era of the temperamental prima- 
donna so vividly described by Colonel Maple- 
son, is happily a thing of the past, but even 
apart from that, in the operatic world, if it 
isn’t one thing, it’s another ! 


Those who sit in the auditorium of the 
Metropolitan and see and hear a performance 
running as if on greased wheels, have no idea 
of the amount of work on the part of a vast 
army of persons the finished performance repre- 
sents. As a matter of fact, there are many 
members of the staff at the opera house who 
never see or hear an opera unless a door is 
opened for a moment and an echo comes in 
from far away. There are some who see and 
hear opera from directly below and others from 
above, high in the air. They have no idea of 
what the stage picture is really like. 


Go to a first stage rehearsal of a new work 
in the opera house and you wonder how on 
earth it will ever be ready for a public showing. 
The mere fact of the soloists and chorus hav- 
ing learned their parts by memory, a Herculean 
task in itself, seems quite unimportant when 
stage position and acting are being worked out. 
There are a million details of lighting, off-stage 
sounds, entrances, movements, that have all 
been worked out on paper by the stage man- 
ager, but which have to be put into force. 
With a new work or a re-studied one, all this 
has been done months before the company even 
assembles for the season. 


The Invisible People 


Talk about the butcher, the baker and the 
candle-stick maker! They are as less than 
nothing compared with the invisible people who 
make the Met “go.” 

Take wigs, for instance. Most of the principal 
singers have their own wigs but these must be 
carefully dressed before every performance 
and fur is apt to fly (not to mention human 
hair!) if the wig is not sitting perfectly in 
order on a wig block when Mme. Squallini or 
Signor Whoopdehoo arrives to get into char- 
acter. This apparently minor detail is in the 
hands of “Papa” Adolf Senz who has been 
responsible for the hair, if not for the heads, 
of all the great artists for the past forty years. 
He can take a Marguerite wig and with a few 





Florence Morton, Guardian of the Portal No. 2 (Back Door). 


She Knows Everything, Tells Nothing 
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Men and Women Behind the Scenes 
at the Metropolitan Ready the 
Machinery for a New Season — 
The Librarian, the Scene Painter, 
“Props”, the Wardrobe Mistress 
and the Electrician All Have Their 
Problems, While the Wig Maker 
Makes the Hair Fly with a Few 


Deft Passes 


deft passes, make it into that of an Eighth 
Century Irish princess. One doubt if Papa 
Senz is responsible for some of the anachronis- 
tic horrors that the Feldmarschallin Werdem- 
berg wears once in a while, or that the fuzzy 
mattress-filling which has decorated the heads 
of numerous Knights of the Grail are his 
handiwork. To him also goes the task of teach- 
ing the young how to make up. He has beaded 
the eyelashes of three generations of Aidas, 
Carmens and Juliettes. 

When you go up into the attic, so to speak, 
on the Thirty-ninth Street side, there is a row 
of small rooms which contain the opera house 
library, orchestral scores and parts, and vocal 
scores of every opera ever given in the house, 
many of them never to be heard there again. 
Open one of the vocal scores and you will find 
written on the fly-leaf: Miss Floozooly, 1904, 
and underneath, Miss Schwartzkind, 1905, and 
so on. The last room on the corner is the 
office of the librarian, Alfred Mapleson, a scion 
of the family so long eminently connected with 
opera. He inherited the job and the room from 
his father, Lionel, who died in 1938 after many 
years on the job. It is a veritable museum, 
containing autographed pictures, souvenir pro- 
grams and mementos of singers, many of whom 
are long dead. One of the exhibits is a collar 
studded with sharp iron spikes which his great- 
uncle, the doughty Colonel Mapleson used to 
wear in London when hired thugs were trying 
to keep him from giving opera at Drury Lane. 


Scene Painter’s Job A Precarious One 


Perhaps you think it is easy to paint scenery! 
Just try it once! The very conditions under 
which one works are enough to strike terror 
to the heart of the layman. But Joseph Novak, 
who has been at the Metropolitan for over 
thirty years, trips across the paint bridge con- 
structing Egyptian temples, Nuremburg houses 
and even “a rocky waste on the 
outskirts of New Orleans” 
(one wonders just where this 
last is actually situated, but 
Manon and Des Grieux need it, 
in the Puccini version). The 
paint bridge is swung from 
Heaven knows where, at the 
very rear of the house against 
the Seventh Avenue wall. You 
step upon it from more solid 
terrain three or four stories 
up from the stage floor, and it 
seesaws like a teeter board. 
The back drops being con- 
fected are lowered and raised 
to meet necessity. 

One of the unique characters 
of the opera house was Phil 
Crispano, head property man 
for forty years or so. No one 
was more beloved by the sing- 
ers. When Geraldine Farrar 


Wide World 








Wide World 


Hugh Brown, Guardian of the Portal 
= Ne. | (Front Door). Does He Know You? 


left the stage, she asked Phil what he would 
like as a souvenir, and he said‘ “Your dressing 
room!” Miss Farrar accordingly had the room 
dismantled and sent over to New Jersey where 
Crispano lived, and he set up in his house. 

When Phil died last year, his son Tony 
became head property man, an irksome and 
difficult job if there ever was one. He has 
to see that all chairs and tables, the ornaments 
and all the fixings that the singers need during 
the performance are in the right place on the 
stage. No wonder his realm backstage looks 
like a junk shop and that Tony has a mind like 
a card catalogue ! 

You may have wondered at the ease with 
which suns rise and set, and moons wax and 
wane during operatic performances, how the 
marvellous dawn scene in ‘Marouf’ was man- 
aged, and the cold moonlight over the gallows 
scene of ‘A Masked Ball’. It is all ridiculously 
simple if you know how to do it. Directly back 
of the orchestra pit, to the left of the prompter’s 
box, is a narrow cupboard-like room, the back 
of which is the electric switchboard. Here are 
innumerable switches governing the thousands 
of lights all over the entire building. Some of 
them are locked onto a device operated like the 
steering wheel of an automobile. A man sits in 
a saddle with only his eyes above the level of 
the footlights trough, and governs the lights by 
turning the wheel. More intricate combinations 
are made with individual switches and a tele- 
phone connecting with the stage brings direc- 
tions from one of the assistant conductors who 
stands by with a marked score. The man who 
has charge of all these wonders is Jake Buchter 
a genial, quiet person who takes his responsi- 
bilities calmly. But you have to be always “on 
deck” in that job. One night, during the second 
act of ‘La Gioconda’, I saw Jake in the lobby. 
“Look in at your lights!” I said to him. 
“What’s the matter?” he cried. “Why,” I said, 
“the contralto and the tenor are singing ‘The 
moon has gone down in the sea’, and although 
the moon has disappeared below the horizon 
its light still ripples across the Venetian 
lagoon!” Jake made a beat for the back 
regions! Well, after all, the moon is a capri- 
cious body and accidents will happen even 
in the best regulated opera houses! 


Stitches in Time 


Something like the atelier scene in ‘Louise’ 
is enacted daily in upper rooms on the Thirty- 
ninth Street side. Here is the opera house 
“wardrobe,” which is not a cupboard although 
it contains many cupboards, but a huge room 
where sewing machines buzz and beautiful ma- 
terials are cut and slashed to be made into 
costumes. Here also come the get-ups of both 
men and women of the company, to be let out 
or taken in to fit particular figures, and for 
repairs, buttons sewed on, an occasional rip 
mended, and all the wear and tear of perform- 
ances set right. Jennie Cervine, the wardrobe 

(Continued on page 26) 
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The Invisible People 


of the Metropolitan 


Bringing to Light 
the Back-Stage Per- 
sonages Who Make 
the Opera Wheels 
“Go Round.” 


Librarian Alfred Mapleson (Seated), Who In- 
herited the Job and the Museum-like Surroundings 


— 
Wide World 
Scene-Painter Joseph Novak, Perched Precariously on 
His Paint Bridge, Is Sure of Brush—and Sure of Foot 


Wide World 
"Papa" Adolf Senz, Wig Maker and 
Make-Up Man ‘Extraordinary, Dresses 
Hair and Runs the Gauntlet of Artistic 
Temperament 


Wardrobe Mistress Jenny Cervine Works on 
as Many Figures as the Box Office Employees 


Wide World 


Electrician Jake Buchter. He Makes the Property Man Tony Crispano, Who Followed in His 
Suns Rise and Set, the Moons Wax Father's Footsteps. Everything from Fresh Fruit to 
and Wane Furniture in His Department 
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Why OPERA 
ew tah 
GRAND 


By Oscar THOMPSON 


was *f O1CE—voice—more voice!” Rossini may never have said it, 
but in this dictum is the explanation of much that the critics 
of opera seem never to understand. Those who most persistently 
misunderstand are the men of the spoken theatre, who see opera in 
the light of their own productions and thereby overlook, or at least 
under-rate, the fundamental that operas live by virtue of their musical 


appeal, not by their dramatic conviction. 


By and large, that musical 


appeal continues to depend primarily on voice—voice—and more 
voice, even when the orchestral fabric has become vastly important, as 


in the Wagnerian music dramas. 

Insufficiency of voice can disap- 
point a ‘Tristan’ or a ‘Gotterdam- 
merung’ audience as woefully as a 
like insufficiency can disappoint 
those who have gone to. an opera 
house to hear ‘Rigoletto’ or ‘Faust’. 
In opera, there is no substitute for 
good operatic singing. 

Opera is a musical form. That is 
the nub of the matter. No opera 
with inferior music persists because 
it has a good book. Operas with in- 
ferior books do live on because of 
their musical appeal. This is a 
prime consideration that those who 
approach opera by way of the 
spoken theatre seem so seldom to 
grasp fully. In wishing to make 
opera over in the image of the 
spoken play, they over-stress the in- 
cidentals, to the sacrifice of the es- 
sential. The incidentals, whatever 
their varying degrees of impor- 
tance, are everything but the music. 
The essential is the music. Conceiv- 
ably, if the singing and the orches- 
tra were extraordinarily fine, a 
very shoddy production of any one 
of the standard works would still 
fill an opera house with delighted 
listeners. This no doubt has been 
true of many successful operatic 
performances in the past. 


Reasons for Stage Dress 


Why, then, bother with stage ac- 
coutrements? Why not give operas 
in concert form, without action, cos- 
tumes and scenery? The simplest 
answer, of course, is that operatic 
music was written for stage pur- 
poses. It takes on a glamor and it 
has an emotional appeal when it 
has a visual story that is only partly 
realized away from the lights and 
the trappings of the theatre. This, 
if anything, is a little less true of 
Wagner’s music than of the most 
typical Italian and French operatic 
music. There are listeners who con- 
tend they get more of illusion from 
symphonic performances of various 
Wagnerian excerpts than they ob- 
tain from stage performances of the 
music dramas. They may be deceiv- 
ing themselves or they may really 
be that weary of bleating tenors 
and over-stuffed sopranos. In either 
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case, they prove little except the 
enormous power of Wagner’s mu- 
sic, 

Ordinarily, opera in concert form 
lessens the appeal of the music, and 
primarily because the music is not 
concert music. It is dramatic music 
and it needs precisely the surround- 
ings and the concomitants that the 
composer had in mind when he 
wrote it. Its appeal must be made 
its way, not in another way. Its 
way is the operatic way. But what 
matters in the end is that the music 
have this appeal. Without it, the 
opera dies. No amount of clever 
staging can save it. Though opera 
is a synthesis of the arts, they are 
not on an equal footing. Opera suc- 
ceeds only if its music builds an af- 
fection that will enable it to come 
back, year after year, even though 
its plot has become so thoroughly 
known that it contains no dramatic 
surprises and even little of dramatic 
tension; it must hold that affection 
through many kinds of production, 
good, bad and indifferent. 

The popular play has its run, 
with different. audiences every 
night, and then usually is seen no 
more. Opera must invite rehearings 
and make a continuing appeal to 
the same music lovers, over and 
over. The individual ordinarily 
hears a play but once. (Certain ex- 
ceptions must be made, of course, 
for Shakespeare and a few classic 
dramas that have almost the word 
quality of music.) The opera heard 
but once has scarcely been heard at 
all. With many an opera—as with 
many a symphony—it is only with 
a third or a fifth or a tenth per- 
formance that the music seems 
really to have “blossomed in the 
blood”. Familiarity—the quality of 
the reminiscent, if not that of full- 
fledged possession—is essential to 
the highest musical enjoyment. The 
same degree of familiarity can 
easily make a bore of a play. 
Though opera is a musico-dramatic 
form, it is the music that saves the 
day for it when the drama has be- 
come of very secondary concern. 

This brings us back to the doc- 
trine of “voice — voice — more 


™ 


In most 
instances operas 
are written for 


we 
voice . 


great voices. 
The exceptions 
only prove the 
rule. In many 
cases, only 
great voices, 
produced with 
the technique of 
great singing, 
can deal at all satisfactorily with the 
music, particularly in great houses. 
But great voices are rare in any 
generation. The bulk of operatic 
singing, even with attention focussed 
on the best voices and _ vocal 
techniques that can be found, bare- 
ly passes muster. Voices any less 
“great” and techniques any less de- 
veloped would bring the musical 
level of performances below the ac- 
ceptable—that is, the musically en- 
joyable. Even to get over the notes 
of many operas is a task that many 
a pleasant-voiced and fairly well 
trained young singer finds beyond 
his capacity. The compass of the 
parts, the prevailingly high tessi- 
tura, the need for exceptional vol- 
ume or sustaining strength, the de- 
mand for remarkable flexibility in 
florid roles, all tend to limit se- 
verely the number of artists who 
can meet adequately the compli- 
cated demands of operatic singing. 
Nothing was ever truer than Ernest 
Newman’s observation that “unless 
coloratura is perfect, it is nothing”. 
Lovers of fine singing of the color- 
atura sort can never be expected to 
enjoy a hit-and-miss substitute. 
Even though it has some good 
qualities, the defects of such sing- 
ing will almost certainly defeat its 
appeal. 





Tosca 


Some Past Examples 


Great voices and great techniques 
being so few, is it surprising that 
use is made of them in opera for 
their own sake—even when the fig- 
ures to which they are attached 
are unsightly, or when the person- 
alities that must be presented in 
conjunction with them can scarcely 
be taught the most elementary prin- 
ciples of stage routine? Luisa Te- 
trazzini was not the world’s worst 
actress nor opera’s most rotund 











The Infinite Variety 


Of Gesture 
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EprroriAL Nore: This article is the 
second of a series on the fundamentals 
and the problems of opera, as they 
exist for listeners today. The first, by 
Arthur Hammerstein, son of the noted 
impresario, Oscar Hammerstein, and 
himself a man of the theatre, was pub- 
lished in our issue of November 10. 
Oscar Thompson is executive editor of 
MusicaL AMERICA and music critic of 
the New York Sun. He lectures on 
Opera at Columbia University. 
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prima donna. But she could give lit- 
tle of illusion in any part. Yet how 
her voice and her vocal art (hap- 
hazard as that art sometimes was) 
were welcomed, once she _ had 
proved their worth! Would audi- 
ences at Hammerstein’s Manhattan 
Opera House have preferred hear- 
ing Violetta sung by some slim 
young thing with a Broadway act- 
ing style but little voice and less 
technique? Not much! Tetrazzini, 
plump and forty, with ways that 
were at times infantile, was opera 
for the multitudes that reveled in 
her singing. Whether that opera 
was grand must depend on whether 
singing or something else than 
singing determined its quality. For 


the Tetrazzini fans there could 
have been so grander. 
Caruso grew portly and was 


never very convincing in the role 
of a young lover. But was there re- 
joicing if he was indisposed, and 
some slim tenor with a fair enough 
voice, such as Crimi or Carpi or 
Kingston or Hackett, was pressed 
into service as a substitute? The 
Caruso voice meant more than any 
possible combination of stage quali- 
ties that could have been found in 
tenors who could not sing as he did 
So it has been since very early in 
the long history of opera. Gluck 
and Wagner were “reformers” who 
placed some curb on the “tyranny 
of singers”, but their works re- 
quired great voices just the same. 
No pretty but inadequately endowed 
vocalist could succeed as either Al- 
ceste or Isolde. But women who 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Some like it hot, 
Some like it cold; 
Some like it in the pot 
Nine days old. 


ND that about sums up the current situa- 
A tion in the controversy which rages with 
increasing intensity in the breasts of 
those melomaniacs who think that progress in 
the art and science of music-making is a good 
thing, and who are now wondering with all their 
might if the makers of serious music are not 
straggling woefully behind the tempo of march 
set by certain other contingents in the profes- 
sion. Specifically, they suspect that symphonic 
musicians, especially in the brass department, 
may have been by-passed by their colleagues 
of the jazz and swing bands in matters of play 
ing technique, style and inventive imagination. 
The swing musician has come a long way, 
indeed, when it seriously can be suggested that 
the symphonic musician possibly could go to 
school to him with profit. But the road from 
the back room of a saloon on Chicago’s West 
Side, where the swing player allegedly was 
born, to the august concert rooms of the nation 
was shorter than anybody even dreamed of. 
How great the progeny of Bix Beiderbecke 
have grown, and how swiftly! People go to 
Carnegie Hall to hear Fats Waller. Benny 
Goodman appears as soloist with symphony 
orchestras. “Pee Wee” Russell is a familiar 
figure on the stage of Town Hall. 


Swingsters Have Something 


Such popularity, the slogan tells us, must be 
deserved. And so it is. The swing players have 
something, and they know it; and the sym- 
phonic musicians have missed a few tricks, and 
they know it, and thereby hangs a tale of some 
significance. Let us get down to cases. 

The slow crescendo of criticism, which one 
day may rise to deafening proportions and force 
far-reaching changes not only in the perform- 
ance but in the composition of symphonic mu- 
sic, arises from the obvious discrepancy be- 
tween the static, tradition-bound instrumental- 
ism practiced by symphony players and the 
revolutionized, highly original and forward- 
seeking concepts which have been developed by 
jazz players. For the present, at least, the 
criticism has been localized to the brass section, 
involving trumpet, trombone and, to some 
extent, the tuba. 

There is no need to dwell upon the ingenious 
exploitation the “hot” brass players have made 
both of the potentialities of their instruments 
and of their own manipulative ability. Anybody 
who has heard a swing band is familiar with 
the brilliancy of tone, the use of vibrato, the 
leaping and slurring grace notes, the elaborate 
refinements of muting, the insinuating glis- 
sando, the tricky tonguings and fingerings, and 
a score of other unorthodox extensions of tech- 
nique which frequently are the invention and 
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By Ronacp F. Ever 


almost the personal individual 
players. 

Compared to these exotic caprices, the tradi- 
tional ta-ta-ta-ta’s and “chordings” of sym 
phony brasses assuredly sound stuffy and un- 
inspired, if not downright elementary. But be- 
fore blame is assessed, let notice be taken of the 
curious fact that there is practically nobody to 
blame. 

Blame the symphony players? No, he is per- 
haps the least guilty of all concerned. He is as 
much aware as anybody of the virtuosic inno- 
vations of his jazz colleague. Probably he can 
even emulate him, if opportunity offers, and 
give him lick for lick as good as he gives. But 
it is necessary at this point to understand one 
cardinal difference between jazz and symphony 
playing which comes pretty close to invalidat- 
ing the whole indictment against the symphonic 
men. The difference is that the latter are har- 
nessed in every note and nuance to a com- 
poser’s written score, whereas the jazz men, 
especially the more artistic swingsters, are 
bound by nothing but their own dexterity and 
possibly their conscience. The whole art of the 
higher swing lies in fertile, unique and polished 
improvization on a given theme. The swingster 
stands in need of no composed score and de 
sires none. Written music only hampers him. 
He is a creative musician in his own right and 
the merest vagrant phrase is all the material 
he needs to set him off on a composition which 
he will evolve complete from start to finish, 
extemporané. It is only natural that a player 
with such complete freedom of movement can 
and will devise all manner of ingenious and 
novel expedients to give voice to his musical 
imaginings. 

No such opportunity, of course, for the de- 
velopment of his art is open to the player of 
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These Blow COLD? 


printed music. If his part tells the symphony 
trombone that he is to let out three blasts in 
dotted eighth notes and then rest for 140 meas- 
ures, he lets out the blasts and rests, and that’s 
all there is to it. That’s all there can be to it. 
Don’t blame the player who is only following 
orders. It is unnecessary to point out the un- 
seemliness of a muted blues wah-wah in the 
midst of those 140 measures if they happened 
to form part of the last movement of Beetho- 
ven’s Ninth Symphony, or a stretch of hot 
tonguing if the measures appear in the Grail 
scene of ‘Parsifal’. The symphony player is an 
inhibited man. 


Some Reactionaries 


Not that all symphony players are straining 
at the leash and living only for the day when 
they shall be free to practice their art untram- 
meled like their swing brothers. Many are reac- 
tionaries who, while they know the potentiali- 
ties of their instruments, regard them as freak 
and unprofessional manifestations not worthy 
of their classic preconceptions of brass playing. 
hese men need only to be reminded that Bee- 
thoven’s symphonies and Tchaikovsky’s con- 
certos once were considered “unplayable”, not 
to mention Wagner’s operas. By and large, 
however, one has sufficient faith in the progres- 
siveness of brass players and their concern for 
the extension and expansion of their art to 
assume that most of them would do something 
about their repressed condition if they could. 

Their severest critics realize this and do not 
look for too much initiative from the back rim 
of the orchestra. There is one almost irrefutable 
charge, however, which they insist upon 


pressing—the deadness, the stolidity, the acous- 
tical dullness of the tone they habitually pro- 
duce. The publication, Down Beat, quotes Fritz 
Reiner, conductor of the Pittsburgh Symphony, 
(Continued on page 26) 
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FHlopkinson and the “first American AT t-SONE 


Taste and Models of Colonial Composer 


By Dr. LuBov K&EFER 


O musicologist today would 
indorse as “unquestionable” 
the statement of O. G. 


Senneck’ that the American Colo- 
nies had produced no art-song prior 
to ‘My Days Have Been So Won- 
drous Free’ of Francis Hopkinson 
(1759). Had he lived today, Sen- 
neck would be the least likely to 
do so. True, conclusive external 
proof of the contrary is still lack- 
ing. Yet it is no longer a lunatic’s 
fancy which envisages Charleston 
or Williamsburg, Upper Marlbor- 
ough or Annapolis, as latent musi- 
cal Altamiras of the New World, 
not a fantast’s dream which credits 
old Boston, so spicily brought to 
life by Judge Suwall, with evolv- 
ing a musical fare all its own, if, 
perforce, on the ribald side. And 
how unassailable will be the alleged 
priority of Hopkinson, once the 
new legendary Cantatas attributed 
in Franklin’s ‘Diary’ to J. C. Pyr- 
laeus and C. F. Oerter (circa 1747) 
actually come to light? Is it plausi- 
ble that a musician of the erudition 
and instinct of Bernhard Adam 
Grube should have produced no 
progeny on American soil? Could 
it further be that the huge reper- 
toire discharged in 1748 by Bethle- 
hem’s indefatigable John West- 
mann did its job of edifying Penn- 
sylvania Redskins without any cur- 
rent indigenous refrain? And who 
would, or could, then as now, un- 
dertake to draw the line of demarca- 
tion between folk- and art-song? 
Indeed, it may well be that Francis 
Hopkinson marks rather the con- 
summation than the start of a 
dynasty. 

Granted the complete integrity of 
Hopkinson in the frequently quoted 
dedication of his ‘Eight Songs’ 
(December, 1788), to Washington: 
“However small the reputation may 
be that I shall derive from this 
work, I cannot, I believe, be re- 
fused the credit of being the first 
native of the United States who has 
produced a musical composition.” 
Does it necessarily follow that it is 
precisely ‘My Days Have Been’, 
rather than any other lyric, which 
must be considered Hopkinson’s 
first-born? Is it not generally ac- 
ceded that the unsung undergradu- 
ate, singled out by the Philadelphia 
Gazette of 1757 for having enliv- 
ened with “an excellent piece of 
music” the dialogue of invisible 
spirits in the Thompson-Arne- 
Ballet ‘Masque of Venus’, a glamor- 

Francis Hopkinson the First American 


Poet-Composer and Our Musical Life in 
Colonial Times’, Philadelphia, 1919, p. 4. 
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ous show staged by what is now 
the University of Pennsylvania, 
was the versatile signer of our in- 
dependence, Hopkinson ? 

$e that as it may, it is in the 
Album of 1759 ‘France Hopkin- 
son, His Book’) that we are con- 
fronted with the first indisputable 
samples of the Philadelphian’s 
craftsmanship. 


In this anthology, 





Nowhere are those as _ pro- 
nounced as in the ‘Pastoral’. Vainly 
would one look in the companion 
songs for octave-leaps as gawky, 
trills as rhythmically illogical, or 
persistently repeated rests in the 
bass as helpless. At first glance, at 
least, the juvenility of ‘Oh! Come 
to Mason Borough’s Grove’ is an 
open challenge to the claim raised 


Francis Hopkinson 


representing a surprisingly com- 
plete ‘Who Is Who’ of contempo- 
rar Europe, one may discover, 
among a maze of copies done in neat 
sophomoric script, a handful of 
Hopkinson’s own creations. What 
distinguishes these firstlings: ‘My 
Days’ and its less familiar para- 
phrase ‘With Pleasure Have I 
Spent My Days’; the popular ‘Gar- 
land’ and the all but forgotten ‘Oh! 
Come to Mason Borough’s Grove’ 
from the rest is not individuality of 
style or national accent. Unfortu- 
nately, the faintly discernible ini- 
tials F. H. connote a hesitant in- 
spiration and a meagerness of har- 


monic padding which border on 
asceticism. 
Si —* 


} 


in behalf of ‘My Days’. 

While the primitive syntax and 
thin lining of the ‘Pastoral’ are ex- 
ceptional even for Hopkinson, the 
jejeune tone colors the entire Al- 
bum. If the anthology bears witness 
to the wellnigh incredible speed 
with which European airs crossed 
the Atlantic, it also is highly reve- 
latory of the American’s youthful 
allegiances. Toward the end of his 
long road the appreciation of art- 
istry dormant on his native shores 
will lead to a continually lessening 
regard for things English.” No in- 
dications of such patriotism is sup- 
plied by the ‘Book’. 


2“Tetter written to a Foreigner on the 


character of the English Nation”, 1776, in 


‘Miscellaneous Essays’, I (98-111). 
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A product of the Bach era, it 
contains not a single line from Jo- 
han Sebastian or any member of 
his flock. Indeed, with the excep 
tion of quite negligible excursions 
into French and Spanish territory 
(Rameau and Terradellas), Hop- 
kinson sharpened his pen on models 
deriving but from two geographi- 
cal poles, England and Italy. Ap- 
propriately, the two streams con- 
verge in the figure of George Fred 


erick Handel. 
Unconsidered Trifles 


sut Hopkinson’s taste is revealed 
even more forcibly by what he 
draws from the large output of his 
colleagues. Whether he deals with 
the versatile Arne, who was wont 
to enliven the solemn Drury Lane 
with Opera and Masque, or with 
another protean Handelian, John 
Christopher Smith, who risked vol- 
untary exile for his master and 
worshipped at his shrine long after 
Europe was burning incense to other 
deities, Hopkinson has an eye for 
trifles, sweet nothings of the snuff- 
box brand. Gentle protestations of 
pastel passion, not the baroque 
grandeur of Handel’s line, form the 
keynote of the Album. Nor did 
Hopkinson’s keen interest in the 
evolution of keyboard-mechanics 
prompt a more discriminating at- 
titude toward the writings of fel- 
low-harpsichordists and organists, 
J. Ernst Gailliard, John Worgan, 
Henry Holcomb, John Broderip, 
or that cabalistic dancing master, 
violinist and choir leader of Edin- 
borough, James Oswald. Even 
the triumvirate of Green, Boyce, 
and Howard, these venerable com- 
pilers of liturgy, whose ‘Cathedral 
Music’ was to remain the fount of 
British respectability for coming 
generations, are called upon by 
Hopkinson only to yield tenuous 
bagatelles. 

Whether this narrow range of 
selection is to be explained by Hop- 
kinson’s personal temperament or 
by the somewhat precious taste of 
the Quaker City of his day, must 
remain a moot question. However, 
there can be no doubt concerning 
the American’s minute knowledge 
of English music. Thus it is rather 
curious that he should have over- 
looked an earlier, anonymous setting 
of the poem which went so far to 
immortalize his name, Dr. Parnell’s 
‘My Days Have Been So Won- 
drous Free’. Tucked in between a 
learned dissertation on ‘What Is 
Water’, an equally tortuous inquiry 
into the changing fortunes of ‘Mr. 
Master’s Greek Ode’, and an ‘En- 
comium upon an Act of Parliament 
pass’d in the Kingdom of Lilliput’, 


(Continued on page 31) 


A Line from 
Hopkinson’s 
Little-Known 
Song, ‘Oh! Come 
to Mason 
Borough’s Grove’ 
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Offenbach Re-Enters As Rival For Strauss 


Virginia Card and Hugh Thompson 


Evelyn and Hutchinson— 


Photos by Fred Fehl 
Gabrielle and Jackson— 
Andzia Kuzak and Paul Reed 


By Oscar THOMPSON 


PERETTA, handsomely costumed and 

otherwise elaborately staged, again oc- 

cupied the attention of the singers, the 
orchestral players and the sundry technicians 
of the New Opera Company when that aspiring 
organization moved on to its fourth production 
of the season, ‘La Vie Parisienne’. Since ‘Ro- 
salinda’, otherwise ‘Die Fledermaus’, was con- 
tinuing at the Forty-fourth Street Theatre, the 
music of Johann Strauss was thus submitted to 
the rivalry of Offenbach at the Broadway, some 
ten blocks away, but under the same banner. 
With Paul Breisach conducting in succession 
to Antal Dorati, and with a cast that included 
but one member of last year’s principals, the 
new presentation was one of many altered de- 
tails as compared to the performance of the 
French work given in the company’s first sea- 
son, although the stage director, Felix Bren- 
tano, was the same. 

Opening on Nov. 10, ‘La Vie Parisienne’ 
survived its first week and was announced for 
a second, with the possibility of still more 
performances in addition to those scheduled for 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘Pique Dame’ and Verdi's ‘Mac- 
beth’, which were among last year’s under- 
takings. There was little to indicate, how- 
ever, that the Offenbach operetta would settle 
into a Broadway “run” like its Strauss counter- 
part. 

When ‘La Vie Pariesienne’ was first pre- 
sented by this company in November, 1941, it 
was noted that other scores by Offenbach 
had been drawn upon freely and that the story 
had been altered so as to give it an American 
savor, though the scene remained Paris. Melo- 
dies were borrowed from ‘Barbe-Blue’, ‘Les 
Bracconiers’, ‘Boite au Lait’, ‘Le Pont des 
Soupirs’ and ‘La Périchole’. Baron Gondre- 
mark became Hutchinson, an American mil- 
lionaire horse owner, who was tagged about by 
Jackson, a comedian horse trainer. Of course, 





‘LA VIE PARISIENNE’, comic opera in four acts by 
Jacques Offenbach. New English version after the origi- 
nal of Meilhac and Halevy, with book by Felix Brentano 
and Louis Verneul; additional dialogue by Frank Torloff 
and Leo Riskin and lyrics by Marion Farquhar. Stage 
director, Mr. Brentano. Scenic designer, Marco Monte- 
doro, Presented by the New Opera Company at the 
Broadway Theatre, beginning Nov. 10. 
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‘La Vie Parisienne’ Revived 
by the New Opera Company 
as ‘Rosalinda’ Continues Its 
Run — Boisterous Finale Is 
High Point of Pastiche Score 


Hutchinson had a daughter, Evelyn. Metella, 
Gardefeu, Bobinet and Gabrielle of the original 
were retained in something like their Offen- 
bachian personalities. 

The 1942 production departs from last year’s 
chiefly in the costuming and in details of the 
stage business, with some changes also in the 
sequence of the musical numbers. It remains 
a pastiche and only an exceptionally well-in- 
formed Offenbachian can be certain that at a 
given moment he really is hearing ‘La Vie 
Parisienne’ and not something else. Still, the 
impression created is scarcely that of a suc- 
cession of song hits. The music is airy and 
much of it fresh. But most of it also is in- 
consequential. Today, an Offenbach operetta 
without a can-can might be incredible. There 
is one at the close of the second act of this 
production that qualifies as about the most 
boisterous—one might as well say the most 
drunken—that has yet been devised to repre- 
sent a champagne revel in the Offenbach Paris. 
As the company has a new ballet, the dancing 
is different from that of a year ago. What it 
lacks in finish it supplies in reckless high spirits. 

Finale Is Well Sung 


This finale, including some of the catchiest 
tunes of the pieced-together score, may not 
compare with its parallel at the end of the sec- 
ond act of ‘Die Fledermaus’, but it unques- 
tionably is the high spot of the New Opera 
‘Vie Parisienne’. This is largely because of its 
mad swirl, though credit should be given also 
to the singers. They do it well. 

If in some respects the opening performance 
on Nov. 10 had less of sparkle than was re- 
membered from last year, this seemed fairly 
chargeable to the musical direction. Mr. Brei- 
sach’s beat was vigorous, and some of his tempi 
were, if anything, too fast, but there was lack- 
ing the lightness and the effervescence that are 
associated with Offenbach’s lively tunes. Of 
the women of the cast, the most successful was 
the one who had appeared in the same role 
last year—Carolina Segrera, who again sang 
Metella. Her personality was warm and in- 


gratiating, her singing fluent and expressive, 
and her manner of summarizing the plot of 
Gounod’s ‘Faust’ the same riot as before. Vir- 
ginia Card was pretty as Evelyn and the same 


Metella—Carolina Segrera 





Bobinet and Gardefeu— 
Wilbur Evans and Donald Burr 


must be said for Andzia Kuzak as Gabrielle. 
Miss Kuzak’s was very neat if not very naughty 
soubrette singing. 

Among the men, Wilbur Evans as Bobinet 
and Hugh Thompson as Hutchinson had the 
most of vocal quality. Mr. Evans must have 
had some special dance training to come forth 
of a sudden like an embryonic Massine. Of 
the others, Donald Burr as Gardefeu was more 
the actor than the singer, and Paul Reed was 
almost a vaudeville laugh-hoister as Jackson, 
The smaller parts were all competently pre- 
sented. 


Balanchine Ballet Given 

George Balanchine’s ‘Ballet Imperial’ re- 
placed Walter Damrosch’s new opera, ‘The 
Opera Cloak’, in double bill with Mussorgsky’s 
‘The Fair at Sorochinsk’ during the first week 
of the New Opera Company’s season at the 
Broadway Theatre. The imitation classic bal- 
let, set to Tchaikovsky’s Piano Concerto No. 2, 
received its New York premiere on Nov. 4 and 
continued through the week. 

Mary Ellen, William Dollar and an ensemble 
of indifferent quality went through the motions 
of Mr. Balanchine’s choreography, which, for- 
tunately for them, required little more than a 
knowledge of children’s games like “Go In and 
Out the Windows”. Although there was sup- 
posed to be no story the theme seemed to be the 
old “boy meets—loses—gets girl”. Mr. Dollar 
had some painful pantomime to enact to the 
second movement of the Concerto when boy 
lost girl. 

This particular Concerto is not well suited to 
dance material and the cavortings on the stage 
were not especially attractive in themselves. 
Simon Sadoff played the solo piano part taste- 
fully and Emil Cooper conducted a superior 
orchestral performance. Also the scenery and 
costumes of Mistislav Doboujinsky contributed 
a little luster. Nicolas Magallanes replaced Mr. 
Dollar in a subsequent performance 

During the week there were three changes in 
the cast of ‘The Fair at Sorochinsk’; Mary 
Henderson was heard as Parrasia; Christine 
Johnson, as Khivria; and Hugh Thompson as 
Each was well received. > 


the Gypsy. 





Massine Joins Ballet Theatre 

Leonide Massine, who was artistic director 
and one of the chief dancers of the Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo for many years, left that group 
after its Fall engagement in New York last 
month. He joined the Ballet Theatre in Cin- 
cinnati and will appear with that organization 
hereafter. Rights to his many ballet works were 
acquired by the American company. 
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ORCHESTR AS: Barlow Begins Term with Philarmonic Offering Novelties 








OWARD BARLOW began his fortnight with the New York Phil- 


harmonic-Symphony by giving ample representation to American 


composers, both contemporary and of an older era. 


He offered first con- 


cert performances with the orchestra of Etudes by Robert Russell Bennett, 
an ‘American Symphonette’ by Morton Gould, Bernard Herrmann’s Sym- 


phony No. 1 and Deems Taylor’s ‘Marco Takes a Walk’. 


Other Ameri- 


can composers listed were the present-day William Schuman and, of an 
older school, Paine, MacDowell and Chadwick. Soloists under Mr. Barlow 
were Artur Rubinstein and Robert Casadesus. 

Arturo Toscanini led the NBC Symphony in a novelty, Dimitri Kabal- 
evsky’s Second Symphony and Stokowski succeeded to the same orchestra, 
bringing forth two American works, Harold Triggs’s ‘The Bright Land’ 


and ‘Spirituals’ by Mr. Gould. 


The Philadelphia Orchestra gave an all-Wagner program with Helen 


Traubel as soloist. 


Eugene Ormandy conducted. 


The National Orchestral Association, led by Leon Barzin, with Joseph 
Szigeti as soloist, gave a concert in memory of Emanuel Feuermann, and 
the Alumni Orchestra of the same Association offered the first event 
of its Mozart Piano Concerto series with Clarence Adler as soloist. 


Philharmonic Fortnight 


The first concert of Howard Bar- 
low’s fortnight at the helm of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
on the evening of Nov. 5 in Carnegie 
Hall, ushered in what turned out to 
be a festival, of sorts, of American 
composition. Artur Rubinstein, pianist, 
was the soloist, and the program was 
the following: 


‘American Festival Overture’ 
William Schuman 
Concerto in C Minor, No. 3..Beethoven 
Mr. Rubinstein 
Symphony No. 21...........Miaskovsky 
(First American concert performance) 
oe ere Robert Russell Bennett 
(First performance by the Society) 
Polka and Fugue from ‘Schwanda’ 


Weinberger 
Of the novelties, the Miaskovsky 
symphony is reviewed elsewhere in 


these columns. There remains the 
series of seven short satirical essays 
which Mr. Bennett, for no apparent 
reason, decided to call ‘Etudes’. Lim- 
ning with biting wit the salients of 
various public figures, such as Walter 
Damrosch, Noel Coward, Aldous 
Huxley, et al, along with some 
thoughts on Ladies and on Dictators, 
Bennett seconds Saint-Saéns most 
ably in the use of double entente in 
music as briskly paced by the latter’s 
‘Carnival of Animals’. The music is 
more brilliant acoustically than it is 
thematically. Bennett knows how to 
use the facilities of the modern orches- 
tra, but he is not yet the master of 
the vivid phrase or the unmistakable 
epigram. 

Mr. Rubinstein took a familiar line 
with the Beethoven Concerto and he 
had alert and solid support from Mr. 
Barlow. Possessing a technique in 
every way adequate to the perform- 
ance of this music, the pianist was 
able to give plenty of attention to 
the over-all considerations of inter- 
pretation and could integrate his mu- 
sic with that of the orchestra with 
something like perfection. E. 


Miaskovsky’s Symphony 


The program for the evening of 
Nov. 7 brought repetitions of the 
Bennett and Miaskovsky novelties and 
the addition of works by Paine, Boro- 
din and MacDowell, two of which 
were included in the list for Sunday 
afternoon, Noy. 8, when Artur Ru- 


binstein again was soloist. The Sun- 
day program: 
Prelude to Sophokles’s 
‘Oedipus Tyrannus’....... . K. Paine 
Concerto No. 2, in B Flat...... Brahms 
Artur Rubinstein 
Symphony No. 21............ Miaskovsky 
‘Polovtsian Dances’ from 
CD PE gas Shadi etbins Borodin 
Mr. Barlow, since the days of his 
American National Orchestra, has 


been the friend of the American com- 
poser. Hence, probably, the Paine 
Overture which is pleasant, post 


Brahmsian music, but not of any pro- 
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fundity. The conductor gave it a 
well-balanced reading. The Miaskov- 
sky which gives the impression of a 
pretty photograph slightly out of fo- 
cus, is self-consciously “modern”. The 
‘Polovtsian Dances’ were less inter- 
esting, too continuously loud, espe- 
cially in the brass choir. Also, they 
need a chorus, to sound properly. 

It was in the Concerto that all 
three, conductor, soloist and com- 
poser, came off best. Mr. Rubinstein 
got away to a somewhat cloudy start 
and his tone, especially in the high 
part of the scale, lacked clarity. 
Later, things cleared up and the 
Andante was a most moving perfor- 
mance of the unapproachably beauti- 
ful music. 

The Society is to be commended in 
having an excellent American conduc- 
tor at last instead of the several Euro- 
pean nonentities we have had to listen 
to. Mr. Barlow conducted without 
score and for the most part he must 
have made the American Eagle 
proud of his brood. ; 


More Native Novelties 


The second and last week of Mr. 
Barlow’s sojourn at Carnegie Hall 
brought more music of native origin. 
The program for Nov. 12, evening: 
Symphonic Sketch: ‘Jubilee’. ..Chadwick 
Symphony No. 1....Bernard Herrmann 
(First Concert Performance) 

‘American Symphonette’, No. 2 

Morton Gould 
(First Time by the Society) 

Suite, “Harry Janes’..cccccccccoese Kodaly 

Much of this music would have 
shown to better advantage had it been 
given a better setting, that is, if it 
had not been thrown together in one 
program but placed strategically as 
leaven amid weightier and, perhaps, 
older compositions. As it was, the 
program seemed lop-sided and became 
quite tiresome. ‘Jubilee’ reminded us 
that Chadwick wrote better music 
than most people give him credit for 
nowadays. A revival of his sound 
and melodious music is long overdue. 
Mr. Herrmann’s Symphony need not 
detain us. It sounds like what it is— 
a young man’s first essay in symphony 
form. And that is as it should be. 
But Mr. Herrmann has been rushed 
into publication, so to speak. First 
symphonies, like first novels, some- 
times should go on the shelf instead 
of to the public. We look for further 
and more valuable things from Mr. 
Herrmann, 

Entertainment music “in the better 
sense” is the confessed purpose of 
Mr. Gould’s three-movement Sym- 
phonette, and, as such, it succeeds ad- 
mirably. The ‘Pavane’ section, with 
its pert and tricky trumpet solo is 
well known to lovers of dance music. 
Mr. Barlow gave it an authentic jazz 
reading. 

Robert pianist, 


Casadesus, was 





Howard Barlow and Three American Composers Whose Works Were Played 
by the Philharmonic under His Baton. 
Morton Gould, Mr. Barlow and Bernard Herrmann 





Artur Rubinstein 


Robert Casadesus 


soloist under Mr. Barlow in the con- 
certs on Saturday evening, Nov. 14, 
and Sunday afternoon, Nov. 15, for 
which the programs were identical : 


Overture to ‘The Impresario’.. Mozart 

‘Marco Takes a Walk’; Variations for 

SINOI © ive cicavewens Deems Taylor 
(First Performance) 


Concerto for Piano and Orchestra in 
ks a ee td ea oe, a Liszt 

(Mr. Casadesus) 

Variations for Piano and 
saad ea aadeh vikevese% Franck 

(Mr. Casadesus) 

Suite from ‘Hary Janos’......... Kodaly 


Symphonic 
Orchestra 


The piano playing of Mr. Casade- 
sus overshadowed virtually every 
other artistic consideration in this re- 
markably interesting and stimulating 
proceeding. It is a rare experience 
to catch a fine musician at the very 
peak of his form as Mr. Casadesus 
was on Sunday afternoon. To say 
that his technical execution, his style, 
and his manipulation of the emotional 
and intellectual components of the 
music were perfection might be over- 
statement, but they were something 
so near to perfection that a distinction 
would be quibbling. There could be 
no choice between the Concerto and 
the Variations. Both were marvels 
of articulation. Liszt, of course, gave 
the pianist many more opportunities 
to show his miscellaneous wares than 
did the sober Franck, but both were 
in the high reaches of great music- 
making. 

Mr. Taylor based his set of six 
miniature variations on the verses 
of Dr. Seuss entitled “And to Think 
I Saw it on Mulberry Street” in 
which little Marco, who saw only a 
horse and wagon on Mulberry Street, 
imagines that he saw far more exotic 
things such as a brass band in a 
wagon drawn by an elephant with 
a Rajah astride—or was it a chariot 
pulled by a reindeer? His fancy is 











From the Left: William Schuman, 


Deems Taylor Robt. Russell Bennett 


kaleidoscopic and so is Mr. Taylor’s 
music. It is also amusing (the mu- 
sic), and suave and, one might be per- 
mitted to say, “well-Taylored”.  E. 


Adler and Barzin Begin Mozart 
Series 


The first concert of the Mozart 
Piano Concerto Series projected by 
Clarence Adler, New York pianist, 
and Leon Barzin, conducting the Na- 
tional Orchestral Association Alumni 
Orchestra, was given at Town Hall 
on the evening of Nov. 3. The pro- 
gram consisted of three concertos, the 
F Major, K. 37, the D Major, K. 175, 
and the C Major, K. 246. Following 
the intermission Aaron Copland spoke 
on ‘Mozart and Modern Music’. 

Mr. Adler and Mr. Barzin gave 
well thought through and workman- 
like performances of the three works, 
the pianist’s playing being marked by 
its familiar technical facility, while 
the conductor maintained a good bal- 
ance of sonorities. In the absence of 
sufficient sparkle, lilt and Mozartean | 
nuance, however, a certain dullness 
prevailed. 


A New Russian Symphony 
Arturo Toscanini’s second concert 
with the NBC Symphony included the 
first performance in America of a 
symphony by a Russian composer lit- 
tle know outside of the Soviets. The 
following was the program on Nov. 


8: 
Overture to ‘El Signor Bru- 
OT .cuxanaceraauiseuacheesrs Rossini 
Symphony No. 2, Op. 19....Kabalevsky 
Symphony No. 5 in D_ (Reforma- 
gg oe or err Mendelssohn 


Dimitri Kabalevsky, like the much 
better known Dimitri Shostakovich, is 
a son of Leningrad and two years old- 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Dear Musical America: 


Though it is just now embarking 
on its fifty-eighth season—really it 
is the sixtieth for the building, but 
there were two years when there 
was no opera—the Metropolitan is 
closed. Who says so? Why, the 
Nazis, and surely they can’t be 
wrong! But what is it the newspa- 
pers put at the top of the enemy’s 
communiques ? 

Reports from Axis sources are 
often sent out as propaganda and 
their accuracy is questionable. 

Then, b’gosh and b’gorrah, they 
must be wrong! 

a. i - = 

The Metropolitan’s current Car- 
men, the auburn-haired Lily Dja- 
nel, calls attention to a recent re- 
port of a news agency that Bizet’s 
world-popular opera has_ been 
banned at the Monnaie in Brussels 
by the German authorities, as the 
outcome of an anti-German demon- 
stration. As those who know their 
‘Carmen’ will recall, the gypsy bag- 
gage (why not luggage, for a 
change?) sings in the second act 
the praises of individuai liberty. 

That in any country under the 
heel of the Hitlerites might well be 
something for the firing squad. But 
it seems that in a particular in- 
stance it brought the audience in 
the Belgian opera house to its feet 
with an outburst of tumultous ap- 
plause. We may never know all the 
details of the rumpus that followed, 
but, at any rate, the artist who sang 
the role of Carmen—Livine Mer- 
tens—refused to alter the text to 
suit the Nazis and the opera had to 
be taken off the boards. 

It was that fabulous American 
soprano, Minnie Hauk, who first 
sang Carmen at the Monnaie in 
Brussels in the eighteen-seventies, 
only two or three years after the 
world premiere in Paris. Moreover, 
it was her triumph there that con- 
vinced the doubting Colonel Ma- 
pleson that he must have her as one 
of his luminaries and her greatest 
successes in London and America 
came almost immediately thereafter, 
though of course she had attracted 
attention in opera since she was a 
child in her ’teens. 

It is said that Minnie really 
learned French for her first Car- 
men, though she had fumbled along 
with it when she sang Marguerite 
at the Monnaie a little earlier. (Her 
juvenile Juliet at the New York 
Academy of Music was, I believe, 
in Italian.) Moreover, she took 
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dancing lessons and she actually 
read Merimée’s original story. Some 
other Carmens have done that, too; 
yes, indeed, and there was one of 
whom a certain New York critic 
wrote that she had apparently con- 
sulted everything except the music 
of Bizet! 

But Minnie Hauk—God rest her 
soul!—has been sleeping a dozen 
years. For today’s victims of the 
old complaint of carmenitis it is 
Miss Djanel who must assuage 
their woes. And, since we have 
been talking about the Monnaie and 
the Nazis, it was Miss Djanel who 
sang the role of Carmen in the last 
performance of the Bizet master- 
piece at the Monnaie in free Brus- 
sels a few days before the German 
invasion of Belgium in May, 1939. 

. = @ 

Nothing new under the sun? If 
you had been among those who 
heard performances at the San 
Francisco Opera last month you 
would have found in your programs 
a printed slip—red ink on manila 
paper—the like of which I feel sure 
you would never have seen before. 
I print its contents in full: 


YOUR ATTENTION PLEASE 


FOR YOUR PROTECTION AND SAFETY 
THE SAN FRANCISCO AIR RAID 
WARDEN SERVICE HAS INSTALLED 
A COMPLETE AIR RAID WARDEN 
SERVICE WHICH WILL BE ON 
DUTY AT ALL TIMES 
IN THIS OPERA HOUSE. 
THE GENTLEMEN SERVING AS 
WARDENS ARE VOLUNTEERS 
RENDERING THIS SERVICE AS A 
PUBLIC DUTY TO THEIR COUNTRY. 
THEY ASK YOU, IN THE EVENT 
OF ANY EMERGENCY, TO COOPERATE 
WITH THEM TO THE FULLEST 
EXTENT FOR YOUR OWN SAFETY 
AND FOR THE SAFETY OF 
EVERYONE IN THE OPERA HOUSE. 
IN THE EVENT OF BLACKOUTS 
YOU ARE REQUESTED TO 
REMAIN IN YOUR SEATS 
AND FOLLOW THE DIRECTIONS OF 
THE TRAINED AIR RAID WARDENS 
THE PERFORMANCE WILL CONTINUE 
DURING ALL BLACKOUTS. 
YOU WILL BE FULLY WARNED 
OF SERIOUS EMERGENCY. 
ADDITIONAL FEATURES HAVE BEEN 
PREPARED FOR YOUR ENJOYMENT 
IN THE EVENT THE 
BLACKOUT PERIOD EXTENDS 
BEYOND THE REGULAR 
PERFORMANCE. 
EVERY PRECAUTION HAS BEEN 
TAKEN FOR YOUR SAFETY. 
YOUR COOPERATION WITH THE 
GENTLEMEN WHO ARE WARDENS 
WILL ASSURE THE SAFETY 
OF ALL PERSONS PRESENT. 
EDWARD D. KEIL, 
Coordinator of Theatres 
San Francisco Civilian Defense 
October, 1942 


Some stray copy of this document 
may prove to be a prize bit of war 
memorabilia in the years to come. 
And although there never has been 
any need for “additional features”, 
simply because there have been no 
“serious emergencies”, I will bet 
you a canned tamale that thirty 
years from now some old codgers 
will be telling how they were re- 
galed with parts of ‘Pinafore’ or 
‘Fledermaus’ at the conclusion of 
‘Gotterdammerung’, ‘Faust’ = or 
‘Aida’. Of course, in the recalling, 
the occasion may admittedly have 
been a false alarm, but—observes 
the imp at my elbow—so is many a 
genial story teller of our opera of 
the past. 

* * * 

If anybody happens to spy a very 
determined-looking gentleman in- 
dustriously reading a script while 
listening hard to the singers at any 
of the New Opera Company’s per- 
formances of ‘Pique Dame’, prob- 
ably it’s that lawyer. What law- 
yer? Why, the one that the com- 
pany’s former artistic director, Paul 
Kerby, is reported to have said he 
would have in attendance. What’s 


it all about? Well, the story is 
that Kerby got a new English 
translation from Sadlers Wells in 


London and made various changes 
of his own in it. It was this that 
the singers learned while he was 
still on the job. Now, so the rumor 
runs, he promises to sue if any of 
his words are used. Maybe it isn’t 
so. But let’s all look for the lawyer. 
: &-6 

Here’s an “occupational disease” 
that may never have occurred to 
you. Consider the case of Joseph 
Schuster, principal ’cellist of the 
Philharmonic-Symphony, who was 
born left-handed in the first place 
and in the second, third and fourth 


\CHERZANDO 


By George 


y 






“how any one could have succeedea 
in getting so much credence for the 
palpably false notion that those 
opening notes were intended by 
Beethoven to represent ‘Victory’, 
apart from their far-fetched simi- 
larity to the Morse ‘V’”, 

I trust you are as flabbergasted 
as I was when I first read this. But 
then you have probably had exer- 
cise in raising your eyebrows when 
some friend or acquaintance has 
asked you how it is that Dvofak 
came to use the Spiritual ‘Goin’ 
Home’ in the Largo of his “New 
World” Symphony. The mere fact 
that there never was any such Spir- 
itual and that William Arms Fisher 
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Don José: "The blade?—Oh, that's gone into the 
scrap rubber drive." 


places has developed that extremity 
unduly, what with ‘cello fingering. 
Placed side by side, his two hands 
show such a difference in size that 
they seem not to belong to the same 
man. Other ’cellists may show this 
discrepancy to a degree, -but Mr. 
Schuster is a prize specimen. 

His complaint is not about ap- 
pearances, but about expenses. 
When he buys gloves, he has to get 
two pairs each time, one size seven, 
one larger. Then he puts one glove 
aside in each pair and looks at the 
growing stack of useless gloves 
with despair, wishing fervently that 
he could find someone with a right 
hand size eight or nine, and a left 
hand size seven, and make a trade. 
Anyone with that particular dif- 
ficulty may apply to Mr. Schuster 
and solve their mutual problem. 

* * * 


I am still diverted by a commu- 
nication I read in the New York 
Times a while back, in which the 
letter writer very seriously set 
forth that we have all been making 
a “grave error” in regarding the 
opening of Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony as a “Victory” theme. We 
are solemnly assured that “the truth 
is—and this may readily be sup- 
ported by any musical authority— 
those four notes which are reiter- 
ated and developed throughout the 
first movement, represent in Bee- 
thoven’s own words (translated) : 
“Thus knocks Fate at the portal”. 

“Tt is not understandable”, the 
protesting gentleman sets forth, 





merely made a song of the Dvorak 
melody can’t be expected to influ- 
ence the many who will go on be- 
lieving that the song came first. 
But that anyone should consider it 
necessary to tell us that Beethoven 
was thinking, not of “Victory”, but 
of Fate knocking at the door, leaves 
me a little short of breath. 

Where, oh where, are the music 
appreciators of yesteryear? 

> 


There are several versions of this 
story, but I will give you only one. 
It has to do with the Shostakovich 
Seventh, that gargantuan symphony 
that has already had five perform- 
ances in New York since it arrived 
by microfilm from Russia last sum- 
mer and seems to be certain to have 
four more in the near future, as 
Rodzinski and Stokowski_ get 
around to duplicating Toscanini and 
Koussevitzky. It is a Toscanini 
tale. It seems that after he had giv- 
en the work its American premiere, 
the maestro remarked to some of 
the players: “We have worked and 
rehearsed and played this sym- 
phony. Now will begin the m- 
terpretations.” And the way the 
two italicized words were empha- 
sized made it clear that “the old 
man” was not talking about himself, 


self, reports your 














Kindler Opens with 
Shostakovich Seventh 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 12.— 
The National Symphony officially 
opened its twelfth season on Nov. 
8, with the first Washington per- 
formance of Shostakovich’s Seventh 
Symphony. Hans Kindler’s reading 
was enthusiastically acclaimed. Cer- 
tainly the Symphony's power and 
length provided emphatic contrast 
to the concise first half of that first 
program: The Overture to Weber’s 
‘Oberon’ and Bach’s Brandenburg 
Concerto No. 13. 

The following Wednesday eve- 
ning, the orchestra’s mid-week 
series was launched. Jascha Heifetz, 
violinist, played two concertos, Mo- 
zart’s in D, and Prokofieff’s Sec- 
ond. This was the first time the 
moving Prokofieff work was played 
in the capital. Two first perform- 
ances made the occasion interest- 
ing: that of Boyce’s Symphony No. 
1 in the recent Lambert edition, 
and of Bernard Wagenaar’s ‘Feuil- 
leton’, a- first performance any- 
where. Mr. Wagenaar wrote this 
work at the invitation of Mr. Kind- 
ler and was happily present for its 
premiere. To open the program, 
Kindler chose Brahms’s ‘Academic 
Festival’ Overture and he closed it 
with his own arrangement of three 
scenes from ‘Boris Godunoff’. 


Swarthout Sings at Benefit 


The orchestra was heard earlier 
in a pre-season Victory Program on 
Nov. 4 for the benefit of the Wash- 
ington Community War Fund. 
The soloist was Gladys Swarthout, 
whose most significant contribu- 
tion was the performance of ‘Time’, 
a suite for voice and orchestra by 
Olmstead. For the concert, the use 
of Constitution Hall was donated 
by the D. A. R. Two days later, the 
orchestra gave its second concert in 
four months at Fort George 
Meade. AupREY WALz 


= ee 


Golschmann’s Program 
Dedicated to Victory 


St. Louis, Nov. 15.—Very 
proudly, despite a reduced and 
slightly changed personnel, the St. 
Louis Symphony opened its sixty- 
third regular season with a pair of 
concerts in the Municipal Opera 
House on Nov. 6 and 7. Vladimir 
Golschmann, entering his twelfth 
year as conductor, and Harry Farb- 
man, the new concertmaster, both 
received a very warm greeting as 
they came upon the stage. 

The initial program was dedi- 
cated to victory and was memora- 
ble for the performance of Beetho- 
ven’s Symphony No. 5. The open- 
ing work was the Overture and Al- 
legro by Couperin, orchestrated at 
Mr. Golschmann’s request by Da- 
rius Milhaud from the suite ‘La 
Sultane’, impressively performed. 
Tansman’s transcription of Bach’s 
‘Now Comes Our Savior’ was also 
given. 

Contrary to tradition, there was a 
soloist in the personage of Claudio 
Arrau, who made his local debut 
in a distinguished performance of 
Schumann’s Piano Concerto in A. 
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Viadimir Golschmann 


Mr. Arrau’s playing combined a 
clarity of technique with interpre- 
tative ability. Mayor William D. 
Becker spoke briefly words of ac- 
knowledgment to the supporters of 
the orchestra and expressed the 
hope for its continuance. 
Hersert W. Cost 





Sevitzky Begins Sixth 
Indianapolis Series 


INDIANAPOLIS, Nov. 9.—The In- 
dianapolis Symphony opened its 
sixth season under Fabien Sevitzky 
with the pair of concerts on Nov. 7 
and 8 at the Murat Theater. About 
forty new members replace orches- 
tra men now in service, but, consid- 
ering the few rehearsals that pre- 
ceded the first program, the results 
were amazingly good. 

Performed were the Bach Cho- 
rale, ‘Herzlich thut mich Verlan- 
gen’, arranged by Dr. Sevitzky, re- 
placing the Bach-Stock Chorale 
‘Ein’ Feste Burg’, which was to be 
a memoriam to the late Dr. Fred- 
erick Stock, but the score was not 
received in time; Overture and Bal- 
let Music from ‘Rosamunde’ by 
Schubert; Stravinsky’s ‘Fire Bird’, 
and Brahms’s Symphony No. 4. 
The evening had an exciting intro- 
duction when, after the performance 
of the national anthem, in which the 
large audience took part, Mr. Sevit- 
zky announced the news, just re- 
ceived over the air of the landing 
of American forces in North 
Africa. He then led the playing of 
his arrangement of American airs 
‘To Old Glory’. 

Notable changes in personnel are 
the concert master Fritz Siegal, 
who replaces Leon Zawisza, and the 
new manager, Howard Harrington, 
following Franklin Minor, U.S.N.R. 


PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT 





Windingstad Has Moore 
As New Orleans Soloist 


NEw OrR.LeEANS, Nov. 18.—The 
New Orleans. Symphony, Ole 
Windingstad, conductor, opened its 
season on Nov. 10, presenting an 
admirable program with Grace 
Moore as soloist. 

Mr. Windingstad proved his met- 
tle during the two past seasons and 
this year promises many evenings 
of delightful orchestral music. He 
has added to his organization many 
musicians of real distinction who, 
it is hoped, will be heard as soloists. 
Miss Moore was rapturously ap- 


John Barbirolli 





More Orchestras Inaugurate Seasons 


Fabien Sevitzky 


plauded in all her selections, es- 
pecially in her French songs, which 
she sang with perfect diction and 
artistic taste. 


Harry B. Loes 





Glenn with Whitney 
as Louisville Soloist 


LouIsvILLe, Ky., Nov. 13.—The 
Louisville Philharmonic Society 
opened its current season on Oct. 
12, at the Memorial Auditorium, 
presenting the Louisville Philhar- 
monic under Robert Whitney, and 
with Carroll Glenn, violinist, as 
soloist. 

The program opened with three 
excerpts from ‘Lady Macbeth of 
Mzensk’ by Shostakovich. The mu- 
sic was vividly played and enthusi- 
astically applauded. The Orchestra 
has been augmented by the inclu- 
sion of several musicians from 
other cities, now serving with the 
armed services and located at Camp 
Knox. The opening selection was 
followed by a stirring performance 
of the Beethoven Seventh Sym- 
phony. 

The soloist of the evening was 
presented in the D Minor Concerto 
of Tchaikovsky and gave a sterling 
performance. Miss Glenn was 
obliged to play two encores. 

H. W. HauscHiLp 





Harrison Conducts for 
Iturbi in Rochester 


RocHeEster, N. Y., Nov. 20.— 
The Rochester Philharmonic, José 
[turbi musical director, and Guy 
Fraser Harrison associate conduc- 
tor, under the direction of the Ro- 
chester Civic Music Association, 
celebrated its twentieth anniversary 
on Nov. 5 at the opening concert 
of the 1942-43 season, at the East- 
man Theater. Mr. Harrison con- 
ducted in the absence of Mr. Iturbi, 
who is ill in California. 

The audience, of good size, gave 
Mr. Harrison a very cordial greet- 
ing when he appeared, and recalled 
him a number of times at the close 
of the program. The music played 
comprised Beethoven’s ‘Leonore’ 
Overture No. 3, Berlioz’s ‘Fantastic 
Symphony’ No. 1 in C, H. J. F. 
Biber’s Sonata for violin, arranged 
for orchestra by Marquardt, and 
Debussy’s Suite ‘Iberia’. Mr. Har- 
rison gave a brilliant interpreta- 
tion of the Berlioz, and shared with 
the orchestra the prolonged ap- 
plause at its close. ‘Iberia’ was de- 





Hans Kindler 








Guy Fraser Harrison 





Ole Windingstad 


Robert Whitney 


lightiully done, and the Sonata, by 
a contemporary of Bach, was emi- 
nently satisfactory. 

Arthur M. See, association sec- 
retary and manager of the Philhar- 
monic, said plans were making to 
have the orchestra play at some of 
the military training camps at the 
invitation of the USO. Mr. See was 
reelected secretary of the Civic 
Music Association, and Mr. Ball, 
treasurer. Other reelected officers 

(Continued on page 13) 





Barbirolli Launches 
Los Angeles Concerts 


Los ANGELES, Nov. 20.—John 
Barbirolli conducted the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic in its first con- 
cert of the new season on Nov. 15 
in Hollywood High School. The af- 
fair was a benefit concert sponsored 
by the Affiliated Teachers. The first 
subscription pair of concerts was 
given on Nov. 19 and 20, and the 
Children’s Concerts began on the 
morning of Noy. 21. 

Mr. Barbirolli’s prowess as a 
program maker was much in evi- 
dence, for his initial program had 
for novelties ‘Batuque’ by the Bra- 
zilian composer Fernandez, ‘St. 
Paul’s Suite’ for strings by Gustav 
Holst, and the Randall Thompson 
Second Symphony. 

For the first pair of subscription 
concerts he placed William Grant 
Still’s ‘Plain Chant for America’ on 
the program, and announced that an 
American work would be performed 
at every concert. 

John Pennington is the new con- 
certmaster, returning to a desk he 
occupied for some years under the 
musical directorship of Otto Klem- 
perer. 


Civic Orchestra _ be- 


Pasadena’s 
gan its season on Nov. 8 in the 
Civic Auditorium with Richard 


Lert conducting new works by Lio- 
nel Barrymore and Earle Voorhies 
playing the Schumann A Minor 
Piano Concerto pleasingly. 

ISABEL Morse JONES 
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Reginald Stewart, 
Conductor, with Risé 
Stevens, Soloist, and 
the New Baltimore 
Symphony at a Re- 


hearsal Before the 
Debut Concert of 
Nov. 19 





Newly-Formed Organization 
of Ninety-five Players Led 
by Reginald Stewart with 
Risé Stevens as Soloist 


ALTIMORE, Nov. 20.—The newly- 

formed Baltimore Symphony, 
an organization of ninety-five 
players with Reginald Stewart as 
conductor, made its triumphant de- 
but at the Lyric Theatre on Nov. 
19. The event marked an achieve- 
ment in local musical progress. A 
capacity audience, with many stan- 
dees, welcomed conductor and or- 
chestra with an outburst of enthu- 
siasm. 


one 


Rochester Concerts 
(Continued from page 12) 


were: vice-presidents, Mrs. Rob- 
ert Ranlet, Frederick G. Barry, L. 
Dudley Field, and Albert F. Sulzer. 
Frederick D. Whitney was reelected 
assistant treasurer. 

The Civic Orchestra, Mr. Har- 
rison, conductor, gave the second 
“Pop” concert of the season at the 
Eastman Theatre on Nov. 8, with 
James Melton, tenor, as soloist. The 
audience brought Mr. Harrison and 
Mr. Melton both back for encores. 
The third concert in the “Pop” 
series by the orchestra, found Dr. 
Paul White on the podium, present- 
ing one of his well-known Fun 
Night programs that drew a large 
audience. 

Lauritz Melchior, tenor, was the 
soloist with the Philharmonic, Mr. 
Harrison conducting on Nov. 12, 
in an all-Wagner program. There 
was a large and cordial audience. 

Mary Ertz WILiL 


Flint Series Inaugurated 


Fuint, Micu., Nov. 20.—The Flint 
Symphony, Dr. W. W. Norton, con- 
ductor, opened its season at Central 
Auditorium on Oct, 18 with the first 
program of the wartime civic music 
series. Inaugurating a new policy of 
admission, adults and children pur- 


chased war savings stamps at the 
door. 
‘Safety songs’ were sung by a 


group of guest artists, the Patrol 
Boys’ Safety Chorus. Police Officer 
Wilburn Legree was soloist in the 
aria ‘Eri Tu’ from Verdi's ‘A Masked 
Ball’. The orchestra played Paul 
White’s ‘Miniatures’, excerpts from 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘Nutcracker Suite’ and 
Fourth Symphony and _  Herbert’s 
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BALTIMORE ORCHESTRA 





IN DEBUT 





Hughes Co. 


Through his personality and tact, 
as well as artistic ability, Mr. Stew- 
art has created a homogeneous 
group of musicians and the new 
orchestra played with spirit and 
youthful vigor. The program in- 
cluded the Dvorak ‘Carnival’ Over- 
ture, Brahms’s First Symphony, the 
conductor’s transcription of a Bach 
Chorale and Fugue, Ravel’s ‘Albo 
rado del Gracioso’ and the Enesco 
‘Rumanian’ Rhapsody No. 1. Both 
orchestra and conductor won ova- 
tion upon ovation. 

As an important attraction at this 
initial concert, Risé Stevens ap- 
peared as soloist singing arias by 
Purcell, Gluck and Bizet, and pro- 
longed applause attested to her suc 


cess. FRANZ BORNSCHEIN 


una 


‘March of the Toys’. The audience 
participated in the program, singing 
patriotic airs. The concert was spon- 
sored by the Industrial Mutual Asso- 
ciation. 

The orchestra’s next appearance will 
be on Dec. 6. 1.H 





Youngstown Symphony Open Series 

Youncstown, O., Nov. 20.—The 
Youngstown Symphony, an orchestra 
with two conductors, the brothers Car- 
mine Ficocelli and Michael Ficocelli, 
who have alternated in the posts of 
conductor and concertmaster, gave its 
first concert of the season on Oct. 19. 
Carmine conducted the initial program 
with the Don Cossack Chorus as so- 
loists. It was Mr. Ficocelli’s last ap- 
pearance with the orchestra for the 
duration, for he is now at Atlantic 
City, N. J., serving as a private in 
the Army Air Corps. The second 
concert of the year was led by Mi- 
chael on Nov. 10, and brought Albert 
Spalding, violinist, as soloist. Mi- 
chael will conduct the orchestra until 
the return of his brother, when they 
will again serve as alternates. 





Charlotte Symphony Begins Season 


CuHarorre, N. C., Nov. 20.—The 
Charlotte Symphony, G. S. de Roxlo 
conductor, gave the first concert of its 
twelfth season on Oct. 16, playing the 
Overture to ‘The Barber of Seville’, 


Beethoven’s First Symphony, Schu- 
bert’s ‘Unfinished’ and the ‘Russian 
Easter Overture’ by Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff. 


Novaes Not to Appear with 
Philharmonic 


Guiomar Novaes will not appear 
as soloist with the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony on Nov. 26 
and 27, as announced earlier this 
year. The Brazilian pianist has de- 
layed her return to the United 


States this season because of difh 
culties with priorities in obtaining 
air passage to this country. Ar- 
riving late for her tour, she will be 
unable to fill her early date with the 
Philharmonic. 





SOLOISTS SCHEDULED 
FOR COAST SYMPHONY 


Monteux to Open San Francisco 
Year—Stokowski to Appear 
as Guest Conductor 


SAN Francisco, Nov. 20. Leopold 
Stokowski will be guest conductor at 
the opening on Jan. 8 of the municipal 
concert series of the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Marian Anderson, Jan Peerce and 
Risé Stevens will’ be guest soloists at 
other concerts, to be conducted by 
Pierre Monteux. The Ballet Theater 
will also appear. 

Mr. Monteux will return to his post 
as conductor of the San Francisco 
Symphony to open its thirty-first 





Dec. 4 and 5 in the War 
Memorial Opera House. The subscrip- 
tion season will consist of the usual 
twelve pairs of concerts and in addi- 
tion to these Musical Association 
sponsored concerts, the symphony will 
make eleven appearances for the Art 
Commission, four for the Young Peo- 
ple’s Symphony Committee, one for 
the University Forum, ten broadcasts, 
and play concerts in Visalia, Fresno 
and Sacramento. 

Soloists for the Opera House series 
include Albert Spalding, Jan. 15-16; 
Claudio Arrau, Jan. 22-23; José and 


season on 


Amparo Iturbi, Feb. 5-6; Sergei 
Rachmaninoff, March 5-6; Dorothy 
Maynor, March 26-27; and Laura 


Dubman, April 2-3. Closing dates for 
the symphony are April 16-17. 

In addition to the series of Art 
Commission concerts, the civic body 
plans a performance of ‘The Messiah’ 
for Dec. 19, given by the Municipal 
Chorus free to holders of season 
tickets for the Commissions series, 
which includes five concerts and two 
ballets. Maryory M. FISHER 
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CONCERTS: 


PAL isis were in preponder- 

ance in recital halls during the 
fortnight. Chief of these were 
Marian Anderson, Elisabeth Schu- 
mann, Doris Doe, Maria Kurenko, 
Cleora Wood, Maria Maximovitch, 
Janet Bush and Marjorie Hess. 
Pianists, next in number, included 
Rachmaninoff, Ernest Hutcheson, 
Ray Lev, Joseph Battista, Kurt Ap- 
pelbaum, Raymond Young and 
Leon Kushner, and there were four 
violinists: Albert Spalding, Roland 
Gundry, Mary Becker and Eddie 
Katz. Ensembles included the 
American Society of Ancient In- 
struments and the Jaroff Don Cos- 
sacks. 


Doris Doe, Mezzo-Soprano 


Doris Doe, mezzo-soprano, Hellmut 
Baerwald, accompanist. Town Hall, 
Nov. 2, evening : 

From ‘The Swimmers’; ‘The Chil- 
dren’s Hour’; ‘The Last Reader’; 
‘Rough Wind’............. Charles Ives 

‘All’ mein Gedaken’; ‘Hat Gesagt, 
Bleib’s Nichts Dabei’; ‘Aeolsharfe’; 
‘Schlafliedchen’; ‘Darum’........ Reger 

Aria from Racine’s 
.. (=r Virgil Thomson 

‘Le Promenade des Amants’ a: ‘Au- 
pres de cette Grotte Sombre’; b: 
‘Crois mon Conseil’; c: ‘Je Tremble 
en Voyant ton Visage’ eaaua Debussy 
‘Le Vaincu’ from ‘Six Poémes 
Arabes’ 

‘Lied des Madchens am Fenster’; ‘ 
Hat die Sommernacht  Getan’; 
‘Tanz’; ‘Aufblick’; ‘Einsiedel’ 

Szymanowski 
Doe claimed “first perfor- 
mances” for all the numbers on the 
program. This may have been true 
of the Ives works, also Mr. Thom- 
son’s scena, but with Reger’s songs 
it seems improbable. In the case of 
the Debussy, it was definitely not so, 
as the songs were sung here years 
ago by Maggie Teyte and also by 
Eva Gauthier. So, also the Szyma- 
nowski group which Alice Miriam 
had presented here some twenty years 
back when the composer was in New 

York. 

Miss Doe, as always, gave a high 

musical and intellectual ee 


Miss 
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Vocalists Dominate in Fortnight’s Recital List 











Elisabeth Schumann 


of the entire program. If it was oc- 
casionally monotonous, the fault lay in 
the songs rather than in the singer. 
Mr. Thomson’s work was an ap- 
propriate setting of a portion of the 
play sacred to Rachel and Bernhardt. 
It was effective. The Szymanowski 
group was especially good. 


Marian Anderson, Contralto 

Opening the Endowment Series at 
the Town Hall on the evening of 
Nov. 4, Marian Anderson, Negro con- 
tralto, delighted a big and doting 
audience with a voluminous display of 
one of the great voices of our day. 
In a program of lyric song literature 
ranging from Purcell to Debussy, 
Miss Anderson disclosed once more 
the wide adaptability to varying styles 
of vocalism, which her versatile tem- 
perament permits her, and the palette 
of almost visible colors that give di- 
mension to her interpretations. Among 
Lieder of Schubert and Schumann, 
the latter’s ‘Frauenliebe und Leben’ 
was the piéce de resistance; and one 
of the finest artistic realisations of the 
evening came with the despairing 
‘Nun hast du mir den ersten Schmerz 
Getan’ which ends the cycle. A group 
of Negro Spirituals was, of course, 
another high point. Franz Rupp was 
the able accompanist. E. 


Ray Lev, Pianist 
At her annual Carnegie Hall re- 
cital on the evening of Nov. 4, Ray 
Lev, pianist, indulged in the quieter 
musical moods to a greater extent 


teeieeennenenny einen 


Concertsi in New York, Nov. 26 through Dec. 10 


Carnegie Hall 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
afternoon: New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony 
Frank Black String Symphony 
afternoon: New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony 
Red Cross Benefit 
Rudolf Serkin, pianist 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
. afternoon: New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphon 
Zino Francescatti, violinist 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
, afternoon: New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony 
: National Orchestral Association 
: Vronsky and Babin, duo-pianists 
Robert Kitain, violinist 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 


Carnegie Chamber Music Hall 


Nov. 28: Ethel Tucker’s Gospel Choir 
29, afternoon: Recital by pupils of 
Viadimir Radeef 

“30: Ofelia Carman, pianist 

Dec. 2: Ralph Kirkpatrick, harpsichordist 

“4: Concert of compositions by Adele 
Van Name Clarke 

*“* 5: Shamrock Glee Club 

6, afternoon: Rand Smith, baritone 

*“* 6: Alvina Grabeau, soprano 


7: Ralph Kirkpatrick, harpsichordist 


Nov. 


26: 
is 
27: 
2. 
e 30: 
as 
3: 
4 
4: 
5: 
6, 
7 
8 


2 


on 


Town Hall 


27: Miklos Schwalb, pianist 

28, afternoon: Sylvia Zaremba, pianist 

28, afternoon (5:30 p.m.): Kurt Appel- 

baum, pianist 

28: The John Harms Chorus 

afternoon: Ida Krehm, pianist 

afternoon (5:30 p.m.): New Friends 

usic, Gordon String OQt., 

Joseph Szigeti, pianist 

: Marisa Regules, pianist 

The Le Roy Trio 

afternoon (5:30 p.m.): 
man’s Music Courses 

: Joseph Schuster, ’cellist; 
Reisenberg, pianist 

3, afternoon (5:30 p.m.): 

Music Courses 

4: Jan Smeterlin, pianist 

5, afternoon: George Copeland, pianist 

5, afternoon (5:30 p.m.): Jazz Concert 

5: Yale Glee Club, Chorus of Sarah 

6 

6 


Nov. 


“ 


88 


S 


Dec. 


Ne 


The Lay- 
Nadia 


bdo 


Layman’s 


Lawrence College 

, afternoon: Lotte Lehmann, soprano 

, afternoon (5:30 p.m.): New Friends 
of Music, Musical Art (t., 
Bronislaw Huberman, violinist 

6: Sidor Belarsky, bass-baritone 

8: Samuel Dushkin, violinist 

9, afternoon (5:30 p.m.): Layman’s 
Music Courses 

9: Salute to the League of Com- 
posers 


Marian Anderson 





Ray Lev Roland Gundry 


than has been her custom, with a re- 
sultant notable improvement in her 
tone, which was especially admirable 
in the first two Brahms Intermezzi, 
Op. 117, played with appealing tender- 
ness and poetic insight. There was 
hard-driven tone in the Vivaldi-Bach 
Concerto in D Minor, however, while 
unbridled impetuosity distorted much 
of the Chopin Sonata in B Flat Minor. 
Arrangements by Dorothy Berliner 
of Lullabies of Many Lands and Eng- 
lish Dance Tunes and two Debussy 
pieces were also heard. [ 


Roland Gundry, Violinist 


Roland Gundry, violinist, who made 
his debut here five years ago at the 
age of fifteen, returned to the Town 
Hall on the evening of Nov. 6 to re- 
affirm the impression made at that 
earlier appearance that he is a musi- 
cian of exceptional endowments. In 
the Vivaldi Sonata in A, the Bach 
Chaconne and the Franck Sonata, 
which were the burden of the pro- 
gram, Mr. Gundry’s technical equip- 
ment sustained him amply and easily. 
His interpretations, too, showed seri- 
ous consideration although a warmer, 
more passionate approach would have 
been more appropriate to much of the 
music. Eugene Helmer was the ac- 
companist. 


Elisabeth Schumann, Soprano 


Another of the distinguished song 
programs for which she has become 
notable and to which she attracts a 
large and rather special audience was 
given by Elisabeth Schumann, so- 
prano, in the Town Hall on the after- 
noon of Nov. 7. Except for four 
antique songs in English at the be- 
ginning, the program was composed 
of Lieder by Schubert, Wolf and 
Strauss, the artistic concepts of which 
Miss Schumann has made singularly 
her own. The lighter and more lyrical 
things, such as Schubert’s ‘Standchen’ 
and ‘Schmetterling’, or Wolf's ‘Thr 
jungen Leute’, are particularly Miss 
Schumann’s province, but she informs 
everything she does with a clear sense 
of the composer’s intentions, artistic 
refinement, and an admirable vocal 
technique. Leo Rosenek was an able 
accompanist. E. 


Sergei Rachmaninoff, Pianist 


Carnegie Hall, Nov. 7, afternoon: 


Partita in E for Violin: Prelude, Gav- 
otte, Gigue........ Bach- Rachmaninoff 
Sonata, Op. 31, No. 2........ Beethoven 
Polonaise in C Minor; Ballade in F 
Minor; Nocturne in F Sharp; Scherzo 
eS ae Chopin 


Four Etudes Tableaux, Op. 39: B Minor, 
E Flat Minor, A Minor, D 
Rachmaninoff 
‘Sonnetto del Petrarca’; 
Liszt 


‘Valse oubliée’; 
‘Venezia e Napoli’... 


Tarantella, 


Doris Doe 


Sergei Rachmaninoff 


Moments of outstanding beauty mu- 
sically and pianistically at this recital 
were Mr. Rachmaninoff’s playing of 
his Prelude in G among the added 
numbers at the end and of the Liszt 
‘Petrarcan Sonnet’. Small as was 
the framework, each was a memorable 
example of truly creative playing. Of 
the transcribed Bach Partita move- 
ments the Gavotte was given with spe- 
cial charm, a quality that also char- 
acterized notably the Allegretto of the 
Beethoven Sonata. In the other 
movements of that work and in the 
Chopin pieces, however, the playing 
was more essentially cerebral and de- 
tached than usual and, consequently, 
less communicative. After the added 
C. Sharp Minor Prelude the recitalist 
closed the piano lid, marking ‘Finis’ to 
a concert for which auditorium and 
stage alike were crowded and the net 
proceeds were donated by him to 
American and Russian war charities, 


Don Cossack Chorus 


The original Don Cossack Chorus 
under Serge Jaroff began their thir- 
teenth season of concerts in this coun- 
try in Carnegie Hall on the evening 
of Nov. 6, attracting an enthusiastic 
audience. The male ensemble did not 
disappoint their listeners. The pro- 
gram as usual was divided between 
liturgical and folk material sung with 
the precision and shading peculiar to 
this group. 

‘Lezginka’, based on a Caucasian 
melody as arranged by C. Shvedoff, 
was perhaps the most interesting item. 
This was due not only to the vocal 
performance but also to the exhibi- 
tion of Cossack dancing by two of the 
members of the chorus, which was 
worthy of ballet. Mr. Jaroff brought 
out all the contrasts possible in each 
song and the chorus, without benefit 
of accompaniment, was well unified 
and accurate throughout. M. 


New Friends of Music 


Continuing its inventory of the cham- 
ber music of Bach, Schumann and 
Haydn, the New Friends of Music 
brought the Musical Art Quartet (Sas- 
cha Jacobsen and Paul Bernard, vio- 
lins ; William Hymanson, viola; Marie 
Roemaet-Rosanoff,’cello) ; Ralph Kirk- 
patrick, harpsichord, and John Wum- 
mer, flute, to the Town Hall on the 
afternoon of Nov. 8 for readings of 
Haydn’s quartets in C, Op. 54, No. 2, 
and Op. 74, No. 1, the Bach Sonata for 
flute, violin and harpsichord in G and 
the same composer’s Trio Sonata in C 
Minor. To the Trio Sonata, Mr. Kirk- 
patrick contributed a figured bass. 

The two Bach works were of the 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Noted Singing Teacher was 
78 Years Old—Pupil of 
Garcia and His _ Sister, 
Viardot-Garcia, She Taught 
Many Prominent Artists— 
Colorful Career Included 
Pioneering Years in Minne- 
apolis, Where She Organ- 
ized and Conducted an 
Orchestra 


Anna E. Schoen-René, Amer- 

ica lost not only one of its most 
distinguished teachers of singing, 
but a personage whose influence on 
music in America, especially in the 
mid-Northwest, will be remem- 
bered. With the possible exception 
of the late Oscar Saenger, no other 
single teacher has had as many pu- 
pils singing important roles at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, and 
many of the most distinguished 
concert singers of this and the past 
generation owe their success to her 
instruction. Her personality was a 
striking one and she was noted for 
her blunt honesty of speech. 

Born in Coblenz, Germany, on 
Jan. 12, 1864, she was the young- 
est of eight children of Baron von 
Schoen, Royal Master of Forestry 
and Agriculture in the Rhine 
provinces. In her memoirs, pub- 
lished last year, she says that her 
first recollection of singing was 
when at the age of four, her 
brother and she were taught folk 
songs by one of their servants. 
When she was still a child, her 
father died and the family moved to 
Treves. Her brother Otto was her 
inseparable companion and _ she 
often said she was brought up like 


iP the passing on Nov. 13, of 


a boy. In her American years 
there was commonly something 
mannish about the cut of her 
clothes. 


Music lessons first took the form 
of piano practice, but little Anna 
Eugénie was not interested in be- 
ing an instrumentalist and friction 
developed. At school she studied 


German Lieder but not voice pro- 





Conducting Her Own Orchestra 


November 25, 1942 





DEATH TAKES ANNA E. SCHOEN-RENE 


duction. Sent to boarding school in 
Holland, she came under the patron- 
age of Queen Emma, the mother of 
the present sovereign, Wilhelmina. 
Queen Emma, herself a German, 
was instrumental in getting the 
young girl a_ scholarship at the 
Berlin Conservatory, where she 
studied with Frau Schultzen von 
Asten, a pupil of Pauline Viardot- 
Garcia, and also had supplemen- 
tary studies with Spitta and Helm- 
holz at the University of Berlin. 
Studied with Viardot-Garcia 


On the advice of Joachim, then 
the director of the conservatory, 
she went to Paris to Viardot-Gar- 
cia, with whom she studied at vari- 
ous times for eighteen years. After 
two years of this study, Viardot 
told her to go back to Germany and 
sing “for your Kaiser” (the “Old 
Emperor William”). An offer of 
an engagement followed an audition 
at the Berlin Opera, but on the ad- 
vice of Mme. Viardot, she decided 
to begin in a smaller theatre and 
signed a contract for Sachsen-Al- 
tenburg. She made her debut there 
as Marzelline to the Fidelio of 
Marianne Brandt, and during the 
three years of her stay, appeared 
in such roles as Zerlina, Cherubino 
and Siébel. She also acted small 
spoken parts in the ducal theatre. 
It was at this time that she adopted 
the name of “René” to conceal her 
identity and for two years her fam- 
ily was unaware that she was on 
the stage. 

Returning to Paris, she sang at 
Viardot’s studio for Gounod who 
engaged her for a benefit concert 
and later sponsored her formal re- 
cital debut in Paris. In 1892, she 
had a contract with the Metropoli- 
ton Opera but the theatre was dam- 
aged by fire during the Summer 
and no opera was given there the 
following Winter. Although not in 
the best of health, she came to the 
United States in 1893, and appeared 
privately. Advised by a physician 
to go to Colorado for her health, 
she started West. A further exam- 
ination in Chicago elicited the fact 
that her lungs were sound, but the 
physician advised her to settle in 
Minneapolis where her sister was 
holding a temporary position as a 
teacher at the University of 
Minnesota. 


Activities in Minneapolis 


The young musician’s activities 
in Minneapolis began with two 
glee clubs, one of men, the other 
of women, made up of university 
students but brought into being in- 
dependently of the university, whose 
president was not in favor of a 
music department. Nevertheless, 
they were so successful that out of 
them developed a music department 
a few years later. She brought 
Walter Damrosch’s Wagnerian 
Opera Company to the city, paying 
from her own pocket the cost of 
fitting up a ramshackle Exposition 
Hall with a heating plant, stage 
and dressing rooms. Thereafter, 
she brought many eminent solo- 
ists and musical organizations there. 

In 1893, she organized a small 
orchestra from a dance group, and 
conducted it herself. It was so suc- 
cessful that she was able to inspire 
rich citizens to back a real sym- 





phonic body. This was known first 
as the Northwestern Symphony ia 
predecessor of the Minneapolis 
Symphony) with Walter Henry 
Rothwell as its conductor. She re- 
mained in Minneapolis until 1909, 
when she went to Paris, acting as 
assistant to Viardot-Garcia and 
taking with her two American pu- 
pils, Lillian Blauvelt and George 
Meader, both of whom achieved 
positions of eminence, the latter 
singing for a number of seasons at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. 
She was offered a position at the 
Berlin Conservatory but declined 
it, and continued teaching pri- 
vately. 

In 1901, on the advice of Viar- 


As Seibel in ‘Faust’ 


dot-Garcia, she went to the ven- 
ercble Manuel Garcia in London 
for instruction in teaching the male 
voice. Their friendship lasted until 
Garcia’s death in 1906 at the age 
of 101 years. 

Although she had become an 
American citizen in 1906, she re- 
mained in Germany during the first 
World War on account of the ill- 
ness of her sister. When America 
entered the war she had various 
brushes with the German authori- 
ties but was finally able to get to 
Switzerland and, after a stay of a 
year, returned to America, settling 
in New York permanently, al- 
though making annual trips to 
Germany and teaching in Berlin. 
In 1925, she became a member of 
the faculty of the Juilliard School 
of Music where she taught until 
compelled by ill health to resign 
only a few weeks before her death. 


Friend of Noted Artists 


During her career, Mme. Schoen- 
René came in contact with prac- 
tically every musician of note in 
Europe and America. At the home 
of the singer, Hermine Spies, she 
met Brahms and contracted a 
friendship which lasted until the 
composer’s death. Melba and Sem- 
brich were her friends. The Com- 
tesse d’Agoult sent her a basket of 
champagne to celebrate her being 
accepted as a pupil by Viardot- 
Garcia. Lilli Lehmann was anoth- 















Anna E. Schoen-René 


er with whom she was close at one 
time, both as a friend and a teach- 
er. 

Through her association with 
the Garcias, whose father had 
known Mozart and who owned the 
manuscript score of ‘Don Giovanni’, 
later presented to the library of the 
Paris Conservatory, Schoen-René 
was particularly well-versed in the 
Mozart tradition, as she had been 
in Brahms Lieder through her 
friendship with the composer. 
Among singers who studied with 
her for longer or shorter periods 
were Florence Easton, Eva Gau- 
thier, Risé Stevens, Julius Huehn, 


Charles Kullman, Putman Gris- 
wold, Paul Robeson, Kathleen 
Howard, Karin Branzell, Anni 


Konetzni and Margaret Harshaw, 
one of last Winter’s winners of 
the Metropolitan Auditions of the 
Air. A. HM. 





Additions to the Armed Forces 

Ossy Renardy, violinist, now Pri- 
vate Renardy in the U. S. Army, has 
been assigned to permanent special 
duty in the recreation center at Fort 
Dix, N. J. Miklos Schwalb, pianist, 
will be inducted into the Army on 
Dec, 12. Mr. Schwalb has completed 
arrangements for a Town Hall recital 
on Nov. 27, when he received his in- 
duction notice, effective Nov. 12. His 
draft board granted the pianist a 
month’s grace. A third member of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
has joined the services: Albert Golt- 
zer, who is now a member of the U. S. 
Coast Guard Academy Band at New 
London, Conn. 





Price Resigns from Philharmonic 
Board 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Society, the resig- 
nation of Walter W. Price was ac- 
cepted. Mr. Price resigned because he 
now makes his home in Virginia. In 
recognition of his twenty-one years of 
service, the board made Mr. Price an 
honorary vice-president, an office cre- 
ated in his honor. At the meeting 
three vice-presidents were elected: 
Mrs. Lytle Hull, Mrs. John T. Pratt 
and Charles Triller. 





Casals Arrested in France 
According to an Associated Press 
release from Mexico D. F. on Nov. 
18, Pablo Casals, Spanish ’cellist, was 
recently arrested in unoccupied France 
and turned over to Spanish authori- 
ties. Mr. Casals fled to France after 

the fall of the Spanish Republic. 
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No Time for Easy Going 


HE call of the hour is for work, hard 

work, more work. The war effort re- 
quires it, and music as one of the sturdiest 
bulwarks of public morale stands in the same 
need. No one in the artistic professions can 
justify a course of taking life easier because 
of the war; the musical artist is in the same 
position as the industrialist, the banker, the 
lawyer, the educator, the writer, the mer- 
chant, the workers in every field of our na- 
tional endeavor. The musician must produce 
—he must give—he must achieve—as near 
to his maximum as his health, strength and 
other circumstances will permit. This he 
must do for music’s sake, and, through mu- 
sic, for America’s sake. 

We must win this war. Musicians know 
that as well as workers in any other walk of 
life. Like their neighbors of other profes- 
sions, they have contributed young men to 
the fighting forces and these stand ready to 
shed their blood for the continuance of our 
liberties and our way of life. In company 
with all other Americans, musicians are pay- 
ing war taxes and buying war stamps and 
bonds to finance our part in the greatest 
struggle that ever has engulfed mankind. 
All that is to be taken for granted. Anything 
else would be unthinkable. 

But we must not lose sight of this funda- 
mental: it is through their music that many 
of our musical artists can do the most in 
these disordered times. It is particularly 
those who stand on the highest peaks of 
public esteem who must not waver. This is a 
time for heroic effort, not for retrenchments 
for personal convenience. Our top singers 
and instrumentalists are the ones to whom 
not only their fellows but the public will turn 
for example and guidance. There have been 
rumors afloat, and whether or not they have 
a basis in fact, they are likely to leave an 
unfortunate impression and _ should be 
scotched forthwith by those they concern. 
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It is being said that here and there an artist 
of high earning capacity and equally high in- 
terest to the musical public is considering 
curtailing his activities because of the gov- 
ernment’s plan to limit incomes to $25,000. 
The explanation, of course, is that the artist 
can see no reason to go ahead with a stren- 
uous calendar of dates if his earnings will be 
no more than they would be if he took life 
more leisurely and appeared a fewer number 
of times. 

To follow such a course would be to strike 
a severe blow not only to the war effort 
since, if widely adopted, it could mean the 
loss of very considerable sums to the war 
treasury—but to the music that we are de- 
pending on to keep high the spirits of Ameri- 
cans everywhere. Music—which in our era 
is so much a matter of the widest possible 
distribution of talent, and more particularly 
of that super-talent that borders on genius 

-would suffer lamentably at the very time 
when its importance to public morale is uni- 
versally recognized as altogether vital. Let 
us all keep our shoulders unceasingly to the 
wheel! Let us do, as well as give, to the limit 
of our capacity! 





Speak Up For Pablo Casals 


ABLO CASALS is in danger. There is 

good reason to believe that all possible 
influence should be brought to bear in his 
behalf, now that the celebrated ‘cellist has 
been returned to Spain by those who ar- 
rested him in Nazi-held France. Though ap- 
parently never actively concerned with poli- 
tics—at least in any such degree as would 
justify his being regarded as a political pris- 
oner—his liberal convictions led to his flight 
from Spain and it was these that must have 
been behind the efforts of the Franco gov- 
ernment to get its hands upon him. He 
might be executed or he might, be sent to a 
concentration camp. It is known that he has 
been in poor health and he might not survive 
any sort of close confinement. All the world 
knows of his supreme artistry. Fritz Kreisler 
once referred to him as “the greatest master 
of the bow”’. He was also for some years one 
of Spain’s foremost conductors. America has 
remembered him as one of the towering art- 
ists of the times. Though they are separated, 
it is not to be forgotten that he married an 
American woman, the soprano, Susan Met- 
calfe. We of America cannot sit idly by and 
permit a great tragedy to take place without 
protest. Our State Department should be 
urged to make every compatible representa- 
tion in this great artist’s behalf. He be- 
longs to us as well as to Spain. His art is 
something of the entire world. We should 
speak up for him strongly—and at once! 





Opportunities for Young Players 


HE young instrumentalist of today who 

is not required for the actual fighting 
of this war has before him opportunities for 
personal advancement that his elders did not 
know. Among these is practical playing ex- 
perience with the National Orchestral Asso- 
ciation. The door is open and entry is far 
more easily obtained since the training or- 
chestra’s ranks and those of the symphonic 
bodies which it supplies have been thinned 
by the call to colors. 

In the first ten years of its service 137 
graduates of the Association were placed in 
twenty-nine major orchestras in the United 
States, many of them becoming first desk 
men. Approximately 130 young musicians 
have been accepted each year from the 250 
applicants, throughout a decade. But this 
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Lansing Hatfield Gleefully Turns the Tables on His 
Friends and Plays Records of Their Voices Made on 
His Machine at Home 


Arrau—Santiago in Chile has honored Claudio 
Arrau, pianist, a native of the country, by 
naming a street after him. 


Leinsdorf—A recently naturalized citizen of 
the United States is Erich Leinsdorf, who was 
sworn in as an American before Judge John 
Paul in Harrisonburg, Va. Mr. Leinsdorf 
owns an estate in Rappahannock County, Va. 


Francescatti— The valuable Hart Stradivarius 
violin has been purchased by Zino Francescatti 
from Dr. Pierre Lacombe, who is now living 
in New York. The instrument, dated 1727, was 
owned in the United States once before when 
it came into the possession of W. J. Wright, 
an amateur of Camden, N. J., in 1891. 


Bjoerling—The Swedish tenor, Jussi Bjoer- 
ling, formerly a member of the Metropolitan 
Opera, has been barred from the Vienna Opera 
because he declined to sing ‘La Bohéme’ and 
‘Rigoletto’ in German. He went to Budapest 
where no objection is made to roles being sung 
in their original tongues. 


Draper-Adler—When Paul Draper and Larry 
Adler were on their way from Minneapolis to 
Casper, Wyo., recently, a landslide blocked the 
railroad. The dancer and the harmonica vir- 
tuoso climbed out of the train and set to work 
clearing the tracks. Many of the passengers, 
inspired by their example also fell to work and 
the train was able to proceed in time for the 
musician and the dancer to fulfill their engage- 
ment. 
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year the number of available orchestra men, 
experienced and potential, has been so de- 
pleted by the needs of war that there is both 
a greater demand and a greater opportunity 
for young aspirants. Of the 120 accepted by 
the National Orchestral Association last 
Autumn, only seventy-seven were left by the 
time they presented their first concert. In 
former years all but fourteen to twenty-two 
new members were men. It is to be expected 
that next year at least half will be young 
women. Every orchestra in the country has 
lost and is losing men to the armed forces. 
Many turn to the National Orchestral Asso- 
ciation as the natural source of new material. 
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EDUCATORS VIEW 
MUSIC IN WAR 


Room for Improvement Seen 
by Professors at Morale 
Committee Meeting 


The role music should play in war- 
time was the subject of a panel dis- 
cussion led by well known college pro- 
fessors at a special meeting of the 
Committee for National Morale in 
Squibb Hall, Armistice night, Nov. 
11. 

Arthur Upham Pope, chairman of 
the committee, presided, and the in- 
troductory address was made by Ed- 
win Hughes, president of the National 
Music Council, who informed the as- 
semblage that music is at present a 
“stepcnild” in the armed forces of the 
United States. “Certain generals,” 
said Mr. Hughes, “wanted to do away 
with music entirely in the services 
claiming that the men are ‘thinking of 
more serious things’ at this time”. 
There are very few song leaders with 
the men, he asserted, and the army 
bands, though they have improved 
considerably, were “quite terrible” at 
the beginning of the war. Mr. 
Hughes saw room for much improve- 
ment in the application of music to 
morale not only in the armed forces 
but also in civilian life. 

The purge of the emotions, or the 
catharsis, provided by the hearing of 
music was viewed by Carroll C. Pratt, 
of Rutgers University, as the great 
practical contribution of music to war- 
time psychology. The mere distrac- 
tion of listening to something pleasant 
provides a powerful antidote to the 
disturbing emotions and tensions of 
the times, he pointed out, and he il- 
lustrated graphically the connection 
between auditory and visual patterns 
in tracing the mechanics of musical 
reaction. 





Need for “Stirring” Music 


Discussing music in the wartime 
curriculum, Raymond Kendall, of 
Dartmouth College, reminded of the 
careful and skillful uses made of music 
by our Axis enemies in the condition- 
ing of the home front. He emphasized 
the necessity of using “positive” 
music of the stirring and energizing 
variety in preference to the introspec- 
tive or negatively philosophic type 
under war conditions. In the first 
category he placed folk songs and 
dances, work songs, marches and the 
like. 

Homer Pearson, of Vassar College, 
saw the need for a community con- 
cept of music’s role in war, and he 
outlined some of the activities which 
Vassar College has undertaken in its 
vicinity in an attempt to correlate 
various community efforts. Later, 
Mr. Pearson played recorded ex- 
amples of Chinese and Russian war 
songs. 


TAYLOR JOINS BOARD 





Company Announces Cancellation 
of ‘Schwanda’ Performance 


PHiLapeLtpuia, Nov. 15.—The ap- 
pointment of Deems Taylor as a 
member of the board of directors of 
the Philadelphia Opera Company has 
been announced by Henry E. Gerst- 
ley, president. Mr. Taylor stated in 
his acceptance letter that he plans to 
take an active part in the work of the 
group, especially in furthering the 
presentation of grand opera in English 
by American singers. Mr. Taylor’s 
‘Ramuntcho’ was given its world-pre- 
miere by the company last February. 
_ David Hocker, manager, said that 
instead of a projected performance 6f 
Weinberger’s ‘Schwanda’, which was 
to have been a new addition to the 
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PRINCIPALS IN REVIVAL ; 
OF 'ROSENKAVALIER' t 


When Strauss's Opera 
Was Given Anew by the ' 
Metropolitan, Florence 
Easton (Above) Sang the 
Marschallin. Maria Jeritza 
Was the Octavian and 
Marie Sundelius the So- 
phie (Center). Paul Ben- 
der (Right) Made His 
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What They Read Twenty Years Ago 


*MUSICAL AMERICA for November, 1922 
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Debut as Baron Ochs 








Oh! Naughty! 

Search of a private car, in which 
members of the Boston Symphony 
were returning from Canada, by 
U. S. Customs authorities in Buf- 
falo, revealed enough liquor to fill 
several good sized suitcases. All 
members of the orchestra express 
complete ignorance as to how the 
stuff came aboard 
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repertoire, there will be a double bill 
consisting of Puccini’s ‘Il Tabarro’ 
and Menotti’s ‘The Old Maid and the 
Thief’. The cancellation was dictated 
by an argument over English librettos, 
the company wishing to use its own 
while Associated Music Publishers in- 
sisted on the employment of the trans- 
lation already extant. 

The revised schedule of perform- 
ances for the company’s series in the 
Academy of Music now reads: ‘Mar- 
riage of Figaro’, Dec. 1;‘The Cloak’ 
and ‘The Old Maid and the Thief’, 
Dec. 16; ‘The Bat’, Jan. 12; ‘Faust’, 
Feb. 9; ‘Pelléas and Mélisande’, 
March 2; ‘La Bohéme’, March 16; 
‘The Barber of Seville’, March 30. 


MUSICAL ARTS GROUP 
IN MEMORIAL MEETING 





Association Pays Tribute to Sev- 
erance, Blossom and Mrs. 
Adella Hughes 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 15.—Commemorat- 
ing the valuable services rendered 
through years of unselfish devotion to 
the task of the establishing and de- 
veloping the Cleveland Orchestra, the 
Musical Arts Association met with 
the members of the orchestra in 
Chamber Music Hall of Severance 
Hall on Oct. 16, to pay tribute to the 
late John Long Severance, the late 
Dudley S. Blossom, and Mrs. Adella 
Prentiss Hughes, and to accept por- 
traits of them and of Mrs. Severance. 

Mr. Severance was the donor of 
Severance Hall, presenting it to the 
city as the home of the Cleveland 
Orchestra, in memory of Mrs. Sev- 


Always Welcome 
‘Der Rosenkavalier’ Restored to 


Metropolitan with Notable Cast. 
Jeritza, Easton and Sundelius in 
Leading Roles. Bender = and 
Schtitzendorf, Newcomers, Score 
Success. Edward Johnson Makes 
Metropolitan Debut in ‘L’Amore 
dei Tre Re’. Chaliapin Returns in 
‘Mefistofele’ and ‘Boris’. 


erance. Their portraits which were 
painted by Ferraric, and are the gift of 
the Severance estate, were presented 
by Thomas L. Sidlo, president of the 
Musical Arts Association. Mr. Blos- 
som’s portrait, by Rolf Stoll, the gift 
of the trustees of the Association, was 
presented by William G. Mather. The 
portrait of Mrs. Hughes was given 
by the trustees and members of the 
women’s committee of the orchestra. 
The artist was Mary Seymour Brooks. 
Presenting it, Paul L. Feiss paid 
tribute to the twenty-five years of 
self-sacrificing labor given to the de- 
velopment of the orchestra. 

The evening came to a close with a 
series of amusing skits and imitations 
recalling personalities and events of 
past years. The ’cello section of the 
orchestra contributed what they were 
pleased to call a ballet, entitled “White 
Wings,’ which was highly amusing 
and hilariously received. 

W. H. 


Ginastera Wins Latin American 
Fellowship 


Of twenty fellowships awarded to 
Latin American scholars and artists in 
the thirteenth annual Latin American 
Fellowship competition of the John 
Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foun- 
dation, but one is awarded to a worker 
in the creative musical field, that to 
Alberto Evaristo Ginastera. Mr. Gin- 
astera is professor of theory in the 
National Conservatory of Music and 
Drama, Buenos Aires. He will come 
to the United States to engage in 
creative composition. The follow- 
ships are granted annually and the 
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Good ‘Aida’ in Chicago 
Chicago Cheers 
ing ‘Aida’ as Curtain 
Rises on Civic Opera. 
(Raisa, Charles Marshall, 
Ina Bourskaya and Cesare 
Formichi in Cast. Polacco 
Conducts. 


Glow- 


1922 





Then and Now 

The transmission by radio of per- 
formances at the Metropolitan 
Opera House is the ain of the Ra- 
dio Corporation of America. The 
management of the Metropolitan 
made it known that there would be 
no broadcast this season, stating that 
they could find no genuine popular 
demand for it. 
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stipend is usually $2,000, plus travel- 
ling expenses. Mr. Ginastera’s music 
has been awarded several prizes: his 
‘Cantos del Tucuman’ the Music 
Prize of the Argentine National Com- 
mission of Culture in 1938, his ‘Danzas 
\rgentinas’ a prize by the National 
Commission of Fine Arts the same 
year, his ‘Arriero Canto’ first prize in 
the Argentine School Song Contest in 
1938 and his ‘Sonatina para Arpa’ 
and his ‘Salmo 150’ the Buenos Aires 
Municipal Music Prizes in 1939 and 
1940 respectively. 





For Christmas 


A 
jolly 
good way 
to remember 
your friends 
and relatives this 
Christmas is to . 
give gift subscriptions 
of MUSICAL AMERICA, 
ideal for musicians and 
lovers of music. This will be 
remembered for the year. 
Each gift will be announced 
over your name on a beauti- 
ful three colored Christmas card. 


Check your Xmas list now 
and send the names to us. 
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(Continued from page 14) 
most interest, not only because they 
are seldom heard, but also because the 
unity of conception displayed by the 
cooperating artists made them things 
of particular beauty. The harpsichord, 
however, was somewhat submerged. 


Albert Spalding, Violinist 

Albert Spalding lavished all the re- 
sources of rare musicianship, technical 
prowess and tonal beauty that combine 
to make up his aristocratic art upon a 
well-chosen program at his Carnegie 
Hall recital on the evening of Nov, 8, 
when he again had the able collabora- 
tion of André Benoist at the piano. 
The violinist’s own version of Corelli’s 
Sonata in A Major and Beethoven’s 
C-Minor Sonata, Op. 30, No. 2, were 
played with distinctive nobility of style 
and Villa-Lobos’s Sonata-Fantasy, 
‘Désespérance’, was imbued with ar- 
resting communicative intensity, while 
the performance of Joachim’s Varia- 
tions was both technically imposing 
and musically illuminating. Further 
deep enjoyment was afforded by a 
group of short numbers and added 
Spanish pieces. 


Janet Bush, Mezzo-soprano 


Mme. Bush has been heard before in 
the Town Hall during recent seasons 
and her recital on the evening of Nov. 
8, was similar in character to former 
ones. The singer’s long suit has al- 
ways been her quiet approach to her 
works and an intellectual performance 
rather than a highly emotional one. 
Brahms’s ‘Dein Blaues Augen’ was es- 
pecially well done, and both an aria 
from Handel’s ‘Otho’ and ‘Laudamus 
Te’ form the Bach B Minor Mass 
were interesting tonally and in inter- 
pretation. Wolf’s ‘Fussreise’ was less 
satisfactory than other works by the 
same composer. A group by British 
and American composers was also 
sung. Arpad Sandor played the ac- 
companiments. 


Maria Maximovitch, Soprano 


Mme. Maximovitch has always 
given original programs. This one, in 
the New York Times Hall on the 
evening of Nov. 9, was of ‘Zuleika’ 
songs by Schubert, Schumann, Men- 
delssohn, Wolf, Mary Howe, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Douglas Moore and Ru- 
binstein. As usual, the recital was 


CONCERTS: 








Sopranos and Instrumentalists Appear 








Albert Spalding Janet Bush 


distinguished by intellectual and musi- 
cal integrity and if the sum total was 
slightly monotonous, it was the fault 
of the songs rather than the singer. 
Mary Howe's ‘Nicht mit Engeln’, 
dedicated to the singer proved well 
worth while and the Rubinstein songs 
to Bodenstedt’s texts proved that they 
should be heard more frequently. 
Gibner King played good accompani- 
ments. H. 


Mary Becker, Violinist 


It was not until she reached the 
second half of her program, that 
Mary Becker, who gave a_ violin 
recital in Town Hall on the evening 
of Nov. 10, played any composition 
originally written for the violin and 
piano. She went through the Vivaldi 
A Minor Concerto, the Tchaikovsky 
D Major Concerto and the Chausson 
‘Poéme’ with technical address and a 
vitality of approach which enhanced 
her performances. Her tone, though 
of no remarkable amplitude, was 
pleasant in quality and her technique 
more than adequate. Works by Cas- 
sado, Boulanger, Prokofieff-Heifetz, 
Rimsky - Korsakoff - Hartmann and 
Szymanowski completed the program. 
Gregory Ashman was the able ac- 
companist. 


Ernest Hutcheson, Pianist 


Carnegie Hall, Nov. 11, evening: 
Sonata in E Flat, Op. $i, 


WI D cad crvacsnciessvevevers Beethoven 
Fantasy in C, Op. 17.......... Schumann 
Sonata in B Minor, Op. 58........ Chopin 


Once again Mr. Hutcheson gave an 
impressive demonstration of finely 
poised piano playing in which all tech- 
nical problems were completely under 
control and all structural details were 
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Mary Becker 


balanced with a large vision. The 
architecture of the first movement of 
the Schumann Fantasy was set forth 
with uncommon compactness and lu- 
cidity and the pulsating rhythm of the 
second movement was never permitted 
to flag even in the taxing coda, while 
the poetic final section was permeated 
by a deeply reflective spirit. And the 
songful passages here, as everywhere 
else, were played with never-failing 
beauty of tone. The opening move- 
ment of the Beethoven work was giv- 
en exceptionally intimate expressive- 
ness and the scherzo was invested with 
all due dramatic emphasis and_ir- 
resistible drive without any scurrying. 
Finally, the Chopin sonata was played 
with the pellucid clarity and breadth 
of style of the most authoritative 
artistry. 


Maria Kurenko, Soprano 


The singing of Mario Kurenko is 
well known to New York audiences 
and at this recital in the Town Hall 
on the evening of Nov. 13, she upheld 
the standard hitherto set. A _ fine 
sense of values and complete mastery 
of her material were at all times evi- 
dent. She was at best when she 
avoided florid singing as in this, not- 
ably in ‘Bel Raggio’, there was a 
tendency towards aspirating her runs 
instead of singing them legato. 
Strangely enough, Paladilhe’s 
‘Psyché’, essentially a man’s song, 
was the best projected of the eve- 
ning. Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s ‘Cadix’ 
was a pallid echo of Delibes’s setting 
of the same Musset poem. Songs in 
Russian had, naturally, the essential 
national atmosphere and were highly 
enjoyed by the audience. Ivan Ba- 
silevsky was at the piano. a 


American Society of Ancient 
Instruments 


A recital of great musical as well 
as musicological interest was given 
by the American Society of Ancient 
Instruments in the New York Times 
Hall on the evening of Nov. 2. The 
full ensemble, consisting of Jo Brodo, 
pardessus de viole, Ben Stad, viole 
d’amour, Josef Smit, viole de gambe, 
Maurice Stad, basse de viole, and 
Flora Stad, harpsichord, performed 
the opening work of the program, a 
Concerto in F by Scarlatti. A mag- 
nificent Canzona Francese, played by 
the quartet of viols, followed. Also of 
especial note was a Sonata in D by 
Buxtehude for pardessus de viole, vi- 
ole de gambe and harpsichord. Music 
by Purcell, Marcello and others com- 
pleted a highly enjoyable evening. 


~~. 


Raymond Young, Pianist 


Raymond Young, a Newark, N. J., 
pianist, made his first appearance in 
recital in New York at the New York 
Times Hall on the evening of Nov. 10, 
with a well diversified program that 
included three movements of Galuppi’s 
Sonata in D and featured the Bach- 
Liszt Fantasie and Fugue in G Minor, 
Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 31, No. 3, 
and Schumann’s ‘Carnaval de Vienne’ 
as the major works. His playing re- 
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Maria Kurenko 


vealed technical fluency and a 
straightforward approach but insuf- 
ficient orientation in matters of style. 
Tempi were mis-chosen and there was 
inadequate imagination and _ tonal 
variety. 


Eddie Katz, Violinist 


Miaskovsky’s Concerto in D Minor 
was the most unfamiliar work on the 
program offered by Eddie Katz, vio- 
linist, in Town Hall on the evening 
of Nov. 9. Despite a finished per- 
formance by the violinist, it proved 
a dull and hopelessly old-fashioned 
piece of music. In Strauss’s Sonata 
in E Flat, Mr. Katz revealed sensi- 
tive shading of tone and a fine sense 
of phrase. The Saint-Saéns Hava- 
naise and music by Weinberg, Glazu- 
noff, Weiner, Ravel and Dinicu-Hei- 
fetz made up the rest of the program. 
Maurice Nadelle was the excellent ac- 
companist. 


Cleora Wood, Soprano 


Cleora Wood is a member of the 
faculty of the New England Conser- 
vatory. She has studied and sung 
much in Europe and is said to have 
had the guidance of Melba. The voice 
is an excellent one with an even scale 
and clean production and throughout 
her recital in Town Hall on the eve- 
ning of Nov. 15, her work was 
marked by musicianship and distinc- 
tion. That the program itself was 
well-chosen, cannot be said. In avoid- 
ing the Scylla of the obvious, Miss 
Wood fell into the Charybdis of mon- 
otony. It was too long and in any 
case, an entire group by Fauré is 
hard to bear. Primitive Spanish songs 
were unusual and delightful, especially 
a ‘Minué Cantado’, by one José 
Bassa. Brahms’s ‘Madchenlieder’ 
were effective, and a final group by 
Wolf and Mahler well projected. 

(Continued on page 25) 
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BALLET THEATRE 
FILLS ENGAGEMENT 


Three New Works Offered— 
Recital Calendar Brings 
Well-Known Artists 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 18.—Under lo- 
cal management of Emma Feldman, 
the Ballet Theatre fulfilled engage- 
ments at the Academy of Music on 
Nov. 12, 13, and 14 to the pleasure of 
large and fervently responsive audi- 
ences. The Nov. 12 performance 
marked the second event in Miss Feld- 
man’s Philadelphia All Star Concert 
Series. 

The company’s collective skill as 
well as the superlative style of the 
principal dancers, compelled recogni- 
tion of the high place the group now 
occupies in its field. New here were 
‘Aleko’, ‘The Pillar of Fire’ and ‘The 
Romantic Age’. Repeating its for- 
mer success, ‘Bluebeard’ stood out as 
one of the best things in the reper- 
toire. Other ballets included ‘Pe- 
trushka’, ‘Coppelia’, ‘Slavonika’, ‘Pas 
de Quatre’ and ‘Princess Aurora’. 





Noted Singers Appear 


The local recital calendar during 
the past fortnight brought several 
noteworthy artists. Elisabeth Schu- 
mann’s secure artistry as a Lieder 
singer was exemplified in Mozart, 
Schubert and Hugo Wolf groups at 
the Academy of Music Foyer on Nov. 
3 under auspices of the New School 
of Music. On Nov. 4 a varied pro- 
gram with Bach _ well-represented 
served to show the virtuosity of the 
young American organist, Virgil Fox, 
and on the same date Virginia Lewis, 
soprano, launched the Tri-County 
Concert Association’s series. 

Under Philadelphia Forum auspices 
Astrid Varnay and Lauritz Melchior 
of the Metropolitan Opera in the 
Academy of Music on Nov. 5, singly 
and in duets found enthusiastic ap- 
probation with the Bridal Scene from 
‘Lohengrin’ a_ highlight. Herman 
Weigert and Ignace Strasvogel were 
the respective accompanists. On 
Nov. 7, ‘Viennese Cavalcade’ at Town 
Hall brought superior singing by 
Emanuel List, Metropolitan Opera 
bass; remarkable piano playing by 
Paul Wittgenstein, and diversified 
contributions by Desi Halban-Kurz, 
soprano, and several other artists and 
entertainers. 

An auspicious second season inau- 
gural concert by the Philadelphia Pi- 
anists Association presented Sonatas 
by Scarlatti, Beethoven, Brahms, and 
Griffes at Ethical Culture Society 
Hall on Nov. 9, the participants, 
young professional solo pianists of 
established powers being Mary Nor- 
ris, Florence Frantz, Anna Burstein- 
Bieler, and Jeanne Behrend. Mme. 
Olga Samaroff gave an _ address. 
Simultaneously there was a meeting 
of the Philadelphia Chapter of the 
National Association of American 
Composers and Conductors at the 
Philadelphia Art Alliance with an ad- 
dress by Dr. Sigmund Spaeth. 

Nov. 10 at the Bellevue-Stratford 
witnessed the opening of the Philadel- 
phia Music Club’s year with a lunch- 


eon at which Lucy Monroe sang 
and Samuel Sorin, pianist, played. 
Elma Carey Johnson presided. The 
Philadelphia Committee for the 


Metropolitan Opera held a luncheon 
at the Barclay, Manager Edward 
Johnson discussing plans for the sea- 
son and Doris Doree, soprano, and 
Jacques Gerard, tenor, two of the 
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company’s new acquisitions, giving a 
musical program. 

As ever the sensitive and under- 
standing artist, Roland Hayes grati- 
fied a large audience in Tindley Audi- 
torium on Nov. 11, and two recitals 
were given by Joseph Battista, pianist. 


STEINBERG LEADS 
ORCHESTRA MEN 


Scherzo by Langstroth and 
Byrns Transcription 
Given Hearings 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 17.—Resuming 
hometown activities after a fortnight’s 
enforced rest, a projected tour being 
cancelled because of war transporta- 
tion difficulties, the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra played in the Academy of 
Music on Nov. 13, 14, and 16, Wil- 
helm Steinberg, first of the season’s 
guest-conductors, winning approving 
plaudits. The concert marked Mr. 
Steinberg’s initial appearances with 
the orchestra although his fine abili- 
ties had been observed and admired 
on previous occasions when he di- 
rected at Robin Hood Dell. 

In the readings of Weber’s ‘Frei- 
schiitz’ Overture and Brahms’s Sym- 
phony No. 3, which made up the first 
part of the program, Mr. Steinberg 
affirmed his intelligent musicianship, 
standing on solid ground and respect- 
ing honored traditions in his approach 
to these familiar works. The second 
half brought a superb interpretation 
of Strauss’s ‘Don Juan’ and there 
were exciting presentations of Stra- 
vinsky’s ‘Fireworks’ and_ Liszt’s 
‘Grand Galop Chromatique’, the latter, 
in Harold Byrns’s brilliant orchestral 
transcription, being set forth with 
verve and great viruosity. 

There were also the primary Phila- 
delphia performances of a ‘Scherzo’ 
by the American composer, Ivan 
Langstroth. Interesting and _ well- 
made, the piece won a more than cor- 
dial reception from the audiences. 


OPENS WITH ‘AIDA’ 














LaScala Opera Launches Year with 
Verdi Favorite 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 17.—Some 
fine singing by the principals and the 
authoritative conducting of Angelo 
Canarutto were notable factors in the 
excellent performance of ‘Aida’ which 
launched the Philadelphia LaScala 
Opera Company’s series and the local 
opera season in the Academy of 
Music on Nov. 4. Francesco Pelosi 
is general manager. 

In the title role, Elda Ercole re- 
vealed strong and pleasing vocal re- 
sources ; as Radames, Sydney Rayner 
gaining his deserved share of honors 
and in voice and action Maria Cres- 
centini as Amneris realized an im- 
pressive portrayal. Angelo Pilotto as 
Amonasro achieved a highly effective 
characterization; Nino Ruisi satisfied 
as Ramfis and John Lawler made 
good use of his opportunities as the 
King. The choral ensembles were in- 
tegrated; the instrumental passages 
were well played by a substantial or- 
chestra, and the dancers, under Wil- 
liam Sena, contributed their portion of 
color and movement to a generally 
well-staged production. 


Sabatini Leads WPA Men 
PuitaperpHt1a, Nov. 17.— With 
Guglielmo Sabatini conducting, the 
Pennsylvania WPA Symphony gave 
pleasurable concerts at Mitten Hall 
Auditorium, Temple University on 





Nov. 8 and 15. On the former date 
David Weiss, baritone, sang and the 
principal orchestral offering was 
Mozart’s delightful Divertimento No. 
17, in D, for horns and _ strings. 
Brahms’s violin Concerto with Syd- 
ney Mayro as soloist was played on 
Nov. 15. Another Concerto was Mo- 
zart’s No. 3, in E Flat, for horn, Wil- 
liam Sabatini being the exponent. 
Coreilli’s Sonata in E Minor, 
transcribed by conductor Sabatini, 
and two deftly-written and enjoyable 
pieces, Andante and Minuet, by Otto 
Mueller, Philadelphia composer, com- 
pleted the schedule. 


OLD INSTRUMENTS 
HEARD IN FESTIVAL 


Ben Stad Ensemble Presents 
Three Programs at Barclay 
—Chamber Groups Heard 


Purapetpuia, Nov. 20.— The 
American Society of Ancient Instru- 
ments’s fifteenth annual festival at 
the Barclay on Nov. 6 and 7 provided 
three finely performed and musically 
rewarding programs. In top form 
were the noted ensemble’s regular mu- 
sicians: Ben Stad, Jo Brodo, Josef 
Smit, Maurice Stad, and Flora Stad. 
Expert as player of the viole de 
gambe, both as soloist and as a re- 
cently-recruited member of the So- 
ciety, was Benar Heifitz, co-leading 
‘cellist of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
Other soloists included Julea Stad, 
harpsichordist; Benjamin DeLoache, 
baritone, and Harold Bennett, Phila- 
delphia Orchestra flutist, and for 
some numbers the group was aug- 
mented by Florence Rosensweig, par- 
dessus de viole, and Gordon Kahn, 
viole d’amour. 

The opening concert offered a Han- 
del Sonata in C, admirably interpreted 
by Mr. Heifitz and Flora Stad; a 
Mozart harpsichord Concerto in D 
with Julea Stad; a Trio by Buxte- 
hude; Suites of old Netherlands and 
French Renaissance airs and dances ; 
and works by Scarlatti, Pasquini, and 
Purcell. The second event, a young 
people’s concert with the musicians in 
Eighteenth Century costumes, pre- 
sented Mr. DeLoache in pleasurable 
renditions of old English songs and 





numbers by Handel and Arne. 
Maurice Stad was the harpsichord ac- 
companist. Mr. Stad was further 


represented as transcriber of sev- 
eral old French tunes and also func- 
tioned as commentator. Rounding out 
the schedule, a Suite from Boyce’s 
‘The Shepherd’s Lottery’ and works 
by Mouret, Bach, and Frescobaldi af- 
forded enjoyment. 

At the final session Mr. Bennett 
was a skilled flutist in a Telemann 
Quartet and a Boccherini Quintet; a 
Byrd ‘Fantasia’ and excerpts from 
Bach’s ‘Art of the Fugue’, for groups 
of viols disclosed substantial musical 
worth in nicely-wrought readings, and 
a Purcell Suite and Concertos by 
Sammartini, Vivaldi, and Handel de- 
lighted. 

The Curtis String Quartet with 
Edith Braun, pianist, as an able as- 
sisting artist, performed at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Museum Au- 
ditorium on Noy. 11 and at the 
Franklin Institute on Nov. 15, the 
former concert continuing a_ series 
under auspices of the Chamber Music 
Society and the latter inaugurating a 
Sunday afternoon series of music 
events with the sponsorship of the In- 
stitute’s Music Section. On Nov. 11 
the Perole String Quartet played at 
the Barclay under the auspices of the 
Philadelphia Art Alliance. 





LaBerge Adds Artists to List 


John Haussermann, Jr., composer, 
and Margor Rébeil, soprano, have 


been added to the list of artists unde: 
the management of Bernard R. La 
Berge, Inc. The LaBerge office will 
handle all bookings for the John 
Haussermann Concerto for voice and 
orchestra which was written for Miss 
Rébeil and was performed recently 


for the first time by the Cincinnati 
Eugene 


Symphony under Goossens. 
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PIANISTS APPEAR 
WITH ORCHESTRA 


Foster and Casadesus Solo- 
ists under Hans Lange— 
Honor Stock’s Memory 


Cuicaco, Nov. 17.—Sidney Foster 
was soloist with the Chicago Sym- 
phony, Hans Lange, conductor, at the 
Thursday-lriday subscription concerts 


on Nov. 5 and 6, in Orchestra Hall. 


Symphony in D...................Mozart 
Concerto for Piano, No. 1 in E 

Oe ee rere errr Cree Chopin 
Prelude to ‘The Afternoon of a 

PE neck cn cachhessenaeees ae Debussy 
Prelude to ‘Lohengrin’.......... Wagner 
Bacchanale and Finale from 

Overture to Tannhauser...... Wagner 


The young American pianist played 
with a flexiple surety. The emotion- 
al content of the Chopin Concerto was 
not too successfully encompassed, but 
Mr. Foster’s playing had a _ limpid, 
facile style that holds great promise 
for deeper insight in time to come. 
The orchestra was at its best in the 
Mozart Symphony. 

Memorial concerts for Dr. Freder- 
ick Stock were given on Novy. 10, the 
same program being repeated at the 
Thursday-Friday subscription series 
of Nov. 12 and 13. Works played in- 
cluded the Bach Passacaglia and 
Fugue in C Minor, transcribed by 
Stock, the late conductor’s Symphonic 
Variations on an original theme, Op. 
7, and Strauss’s ‘Ein Heldenleben’. 


Orchestra Launches Course 


The eighth History and Enjoyment 
of Music series was opened by the 
Chicago Orchestra, Mr. Lange, con- 
ductor, and with Robert Casadesus, 
pianist, as soloist, at the Civic Opera 
House on Nov. 8 The Philadelphia 
Orchestra was originally scheduled to 
begin the series, but the exigencies of 
war prohibited that organization from 
venturing so far from home. 

Mr. Casadesus scored a success with 
the Liszt Concerto in A. His play- 
ing was ardent and Mr. Lange and the 
orchestra gave him superb support. 
The orchestra was matchless in its 
reading of Rachmaninoff’s Symphony 
No. 2, which afforded a contrast to 
the Liszt Concerto. The program 
began with Prelude and Fugue, in 
E Flat (St. Anne’s) by Bach-Stock. 





Kreisler Plays in Chicago 


Cuicaco, Nov. 20.—Fritz Kreisler, 
violinist, the second attraction of the 
History and Enjoyment of Music 
series, appeared at the Civic Opera 
House on Nov. 15, his first concert 
in Chicago since his accident. Every 
available seat on the stage as well as 
in the auditorium was occupied and 
patrons were richly rewarded. The 
program included Bach’s Concerto in 
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A Minor and Partita in E, Mozart’s 
Concerto in E Fiat, and a group of 
smaller works. All the known beauty 
of tone and color were present. plus 
an indefinable quality of serenity. Carl 
Lamson was the accompanist. 





Chicago Opera 
(Continued from page 3) 


Walter Camryn and the corps de bal- 
let added color to the performance. 
Mr. Peroni conducted. 

On Saturday evening, Gounod’s 
‘Faust’ was given with an excellent 
cast: Licia Albanese singing with 
sparkle and charm as Marguerite; 
Richard Crooks, admirable as Faust, 
and John Charles Thomas, superb in 
his first performance of the part of 
Valentine in Chicago. Mr. Moscona 
was a suave Mephistopheles, vocally 
and _ histrionically. Margery Mayer 
was convincing as Siebel and May 
Baron made much of the role of Mar- 
tha. Steven Kozakevich was well cast 
as Wagner. Choral work was excep- 
tionally good throughout the per- 
formance and Fausto Cleva conducted 
with distinction. 

Jarmila Novotna appeared as Vio- 
letta in ‘Traviata’ on Nov. 16 with 
Lawrence Tibbett as the elder Ger- 
mont; James Melton as Alfredo, and 
Monna Van, Flora. Nervousness 
marred Miss Novotna’s singing in the 
first act, but from then on her inter- 
pretation had assurance and _ vocal 
lustre. Mr. Tibbett won the honors of 
the evening with his beautiful singing 
of ‘Di Provenza il Mar’. Mr. Mel- 
ton’s Alfredo has gained in surety and 
Miss Van made the part of Flora in- 
teresting. The chorus sang excellently 
and Miss Bowman, Mr. Camryn and 
the corps de ballet were colorful. Mr. 
Cleva was warmly applauded for his 
fine conducting. 








NEGRO ‘AIDA’ GIVEN 


Leo Kopp Conducts Performance 
with All-Colored Cast 


Cuicaco, Nov. 20. — The Chicago 
Negro Opera Guild gave an artistic 
accounting of Verdi's ‘Aida,’ at the 
Civic Opera House on Oct. 10. 

Of particular note was the work of 
the soprano, La Julia Rhea, in the 
title role, which she imbued with 
ample resources, dramatically and vo- 
cally. Napoleon Reed was an excel- 
lent Radames. Others in the chosen 
cast were William Franklin as Amon- 
asro; Thelma Wade Brown, as Am- 
neris; Jackson Smith, Jr. as Ramfis; 
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Reginald Burruss as the King; 
Maurice Cooper, the Messenger, and 
splendid offstage music of the High 
Priestess sung by La June Fisher. 

The chorus entered wholeheartedly 
into the occasion, and the ballet was 
exuberant. The opera was sung in 
understandable English and the per- 
formance throughout moved with pro- 
fessional ease and adroitness under 
the baton of Leo Kopp. 


ENSEMBLES PLAY 
IN WASHINGTON 


First Piano Quartet and the 
Chamber Guild Concerts 
Offer Novelties 

WasuHincrTon, D. C., Nov. 20.—For 
the opening of his recital series, C. C. 
Cappel presented the First Piano 
Quartet to a large audience. The four 
pianists were at their best in modern 
works, particularly in their brilliant 
arrangement of the Shostakovich 
Polka and of the Prokofieff March 
from the ‘Love for Three Oranges’. 

The Chamber Music Guild’s concert 
of Nov. 3 brought more Shostakovich, 
his Piano Quintet in its second per- 
formance here and more Prokofieff, 
the first Washington playing of his 
‘Overture on Yiddish Themes’ with 
Paul Garrett taking the solo clarinet 
part. Another novelty on this all-Rus- 
sian program was an_ unpublished 
string quartet movement by Tchai- 
kovsky. This work, written in 1865 
and played then in the presence of the 
composer, remained in obscurity un- 
til the manuscript was recently dis- 
covered in the Tchaikovsky House 
Museum at Klein. The major theme of 
the movement is a folk melody which 
Tchaikovsky used again in a piano 
piece, ‘Russian Scherzo’. 

Another benefit in Constitution Hall 
was the appearance of Jeanette Mac- 
Donald for the Army Emergency Re- 
lief Fund. Her recital was under the 
local management of Dorothy Hodg- 
kin Dorsey. Miss MacDonald sang a 
varied program, including ‘Release’ by 
her husband, the actor Gene Raymond, 
now on foreign duty. 

AUDREY WALZ 








Cincinnatians Visit Louisville 

LovuIsviILLtE, Ky., Nov. 13.—The 
opening concert of the eleventh an- 
nual season of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony under Eugene Goossens, was 
presented at the Memorial Audito- 
rium on Oct. 27. 

The program offered the Prelude 
and Fugue from the Toccata in C, or- 
chestrated by Leo Weiner; the Sym- 
phony in C Minor of Brahms, De- 
bussy’s ‘Iberia’, and the Stravinsky 
‘Fire Bird’ Suite. A delighted audience 
recalled Mr. Goossens to the podium 
three times. The tonal resource of the 
orchestra was shown to best advan- 
tage in the ‘Fire Bird’ Suite. 

H. W. H. 


Adrian Designs Traubel Costumes 

A new operatic wardrobe of nine 
costumes has been designed for the 
Metropolitan Opera soprano Helen 
Traubel by Adrian of Hollywood. 
The costumes, which represent the 
first creations for the grand opera 
stage of the motion-picture designer, 


will include three for the role of 
Isolde, and one for the role of 
Briinnhilde in ‘Siegfried’, in which 


Miss Traubel will be heard for the 
first time during the coming Metro- 
politan season. There also are two 


for her previously-heard Elisabeth in 





‘Tannhauser’ and one each for he 
Sieglinde and Brunnhiude in ‘Die 
Walkure’ and ‘Britinnhilde in Gotter- 
dammerung’. 


INSTITUTE SERIES 





Brooklyn Organization Schedules 
Two Concert Courses 

BrooKtyn, N. Y., Nov. 8—The 
3rookiyn institute of Arts and Sci- 
ences plans an attractive list in its 
Major Concert Series at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music. Suoscriptions are 
reported one-third ahead ot previous 
seasons’ high marks. The complete 
schedule is: 

Novy. 10, Alec Templeton; Dec. 1, 
Verdi’s ‘La Traviata’; Dec. 15, Car- 
men Amaya and her troupe; Jan. 5, 
Vladimir Horowitz; Jan. 19, Yehudi 
Menuhin; Feb. 2, General Platoff 
Cossacks ; Feb. 16, Jan Peerce; March 
2, Efrem Zimbalist; March 16, Anne 
Brown with Jessye Choir, and March 
30, Artur Rubinstein. 

As one of its major undertakings 
for this season, the Institute is pre- 
senting five joint recitals by outstand- 
ing singers and instrumentalists in 
an American Artist Series on Tuesday 
evenings. The series began on Oct. 27 
with John Herrich, baritone, and 
Regina Resnik, soprano. 

Other concerts are planned for Nov. 
24, Jan. 26, Feb. 23 and March 23, 
when the artists will be: Carolyn Ra- 


ney and Earle Blakeslee, duo-vocal- 
ists, with Robert Mann, violinist; 
Georgia Graves, contralto, and 


Thomas Richner, pianist; Lili Balint, 
pianist, and William Bowers, bari- 
tone; Aurora Mauro-Cottone, pianist, 
and Carmen Reubben, mezzo-soprano. 





"La Bohéme’ Begins Cincinnati 
Series 
CrncInnaTI, Nov. 20. — The new 
Artist Series for Cincinnati opened at 
Taft Auditorium on Oct. 21 under J. 
H. Thuman’s management with a full- 
scale production of ‘La Bohéme’. 
Singing in this ambitious enterprise 
were Armand Tokatyan, Susanne 
Fisher and Mack Harrell. Praise 
was given the singers, the work of the 
ample orchestra and the smoothness of 
the production itself. 
Wek. 
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BRILLIANT OPERA 
FOR LOS ANGELES 


New Public Welcomes Four 
Performances with Stellar 
Casts 
Los ANGELES, Nov. 20.—Opera be- 
gan on Noy. 2 with a scintillant 
‘Traviata’ with Bidu Sayao as the 
Violetta, singing with the San Fran- 
cisco Opera Company before a large 
audience in the Los Angeles Shrine 
Auditorium. Jan Peerce sang op- 
posite her and Richard Bonelli com- 
pleted the exceptionally well-cast trio. 
Audiences were different this year, 
consisting of defense workers in large 
part, who had not heard grand opera 
with a metropolitan cast and a large 
orchestra. Prices were lower and the 
cinema lights were not conspicuous. 
The week of four operas brought, in 
addition to the above, ‘Carmen’ with 
Irra Petina giving it a Russian-dra- 
matic flourish and singing with color 
and dash to Raoul Jobin’s winning 
José; a new ‘Fledermaus’ with Marek 
Windheim, Margit Bokor, Josephine 
Antoine and a bad English translation, 
which made a hit; and last, but best, 
‘Aida’ with Bruna Castagna making 
Amneris more important than the title 
role and Robert Weede walking off 
with honors as the King of Ethiopia. 

The season was a financial and ar- 
tistic success and could have been 
longer, had the new public been 

visualized in advance. 
IsABEL Morse JONES 





PHILADELPHIANS VISIT 


Play Works by Russians—All- 
Maryland Orchestra Heard 


BaLTIMorE, Noy. 17.—Eugene Or- 
mandy, conductor of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, chose an all-Russian pro- 
gram for the first concert of the local 
series on Oct. 21. Three Russian 
composers: Khrennikoff, with his 
Symphony No. 1, Stravinsky, with 
the ‘Fire Bird Suite’ and Shostako- 
vich, with the Symphony No. 5, were 
represented. The sterling qualities 
of the orchestra were amply revealed. 
This series is under the Bonney Con- 
cert Bureau’s local management. 

The seventy-fifth annual meeting of 
the Maryland State Teacher’s Asso- 
ciation on Oct. 23 and 24 included 
the sixteenth annual concert of the 
All-Maryland High School Orchestra, 
assisted by the All-Maryland High 
School Chorus at the Eastern High 
School Auditorium. Dr. Ernest G. 
Hesser, director of Music Education ; 
Osmar P. Steinwald, Supervisor of 
Instrumental Music; Frances J. Civis, 
Victor J. Marietta, and Dorothy Will- 
ison served as conductors. Franz 
Bornschein, local composer, was hon- 
ored as guest conductor, presenting 
his ‘Silver Birches’ from the ‘Ar- 
cadian Suite’ with the 127-piece or- 
chestra, 





Musical Art Quartet Plays in 
Baltimore 

The Musical Art Quartet, recently 
appointed to the staff of the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music, inaugurated 
its series of programs at North Hall 
before a capacity audience on Oct. 14. 
The program included a Mozart 
Quartet, an Adagio of Haydn (in 


the Debussy Quartet played with au- 
thoritative musicianship. Jeanette 
MacDonald, soprano, was presented 
under the local management of Wil- 
liam Albaugh. Stuart Ross was her 
accompanist in a very enjoyable pro- 
gram. Be. t. B. 


BEECHAM PRESENTS 
SEATTLE SOLOISTS 


Local Artists Appear with 
Symphony—New Work by 
McKay Performed 


SEATTLE, Noy. 20.—Ronald Phillips, 
clarinetist of the orchestra, offered the 
first local performance, on Oct. 19, of 
the Mozart Concerto tor clarinet and 
orchestra. A competent and well 
schooled performer, Mr. Phillips gave 
a brilliant interpretation. Matthay’s 
Overture ‘In May’ and music by Sibe- 
lius and Schumann completed the pro- 
gram. Sir Thomas Beecham _ con- 
ducted, 

The third subscription concert on 
Oct. 27 brought Benjamin's ‘Prelude 
to a Holiday’, the Franck Symphony 
and familiar music by Liszt, Handel 
and Haydn. The concert of Nov. 9 
was of greater interest with a local 
pianist and composer sharing the ap- 
plause. Dorothy Eustis played Franck’s 
Symphonic Variations, giving an ex- 
ceptionally fine performance, and 
George Frederick McKay was rep- 
resented by his ‘Symphonie Miniature’. 
The work has strength and gaiety and 
is free of perplexing rhythms. It is in 
three parts: ‘March to Tomorrow’, ‘A 
Prairie Poem’, and ‘Rondino on a 
Jovial Theme’. Works by Smetana, 
Sibelius and Tchaikovsky brought the 
program to a close. 


Augmented Ensemble in Benefit 


An audience which filled almost all 
of the 6,000 seats at the Civic Audi- 
torium heard the orchestra, augmented 
by George Kirchner’s University of 
Washington Symphony, on Novy. 11, 
in a program designed to reach war 
workers and service men who had 
been turned away from the regular 
concerts. Sir Thomas chose Beetho- 
ven’s Fifth, the Overture to ‘Oberon’, 
“Walk to the Paradise Garden’ by De- 
lius, Liszt’s ‘Les Preludes’, the Over- 
ture to ‘Die Meistersinger’ and other 
music by Elgar and Mendelssohn. The 
100 musicians gave a superb concert 
marked by balance, unity and remark- 
able sonority of tone. 

Nan D. Bronson 


Louisville Hears Thomas in Recital 


LoutsvitLe, Ky., Nov. 20.—John 
Charles Thomas, with Carrol Hollis- 
ter as accompanist, was presented at 
Memorial Auditorium on Oct. 15. A 
group of five songs of Shakespeare 
with various musical settings were a 
highlight. Throughout the program, 
which also drew upon Giordano, Schu- 
mann, Mussorgsky and others, Mr. 
Thomas revealed his wonted artistic 
abilities. A concert of recorded music 
by the Friends of Music of the Uni- 
versity of Louisville School of Music 
brought a private performance of a 
recording by Robert Buchsbaum of 
the Shostakovich Seventh Symphony 
on Oct. 9 at the Music Library of the 
University. Dr. Gerhard Herz gave an 
explanation of the Symphony, and the 
library was crowded with a capacity 


memory of John W. Garrett), and audience. H. W. H. 
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ORCHESTRA PLAYS 
TWO NEW WORKS 


Music by Lopatnikoff and 
Works of American Talent 
—Thorborg Is Soloist 


Boston, Nov. 17.—The fifth pair of 
concerts by the Boston Symphony 
were conducted by Richard Burgin on 
Nov. 6-7. Kerstin Thorborg, distin- 
guished contralto of the Metropolitan 
Opera, sang to orchestral accompani- 
ment, the ‘Agnus Dei’ by Bizet, 
‘Schmerzen’ and ‘Traume’ by Wagner 
and ‘Die Allmacht’ by Schubert. 
Mme. Thorborg was in excellent voice 
and won an immediate success in this, 
her debut with the orchestra. 

With the songs as centerpiece, Mr. 
Burgin opened the program with a 
first performance in Boston of a Sin- 
fonietta, Op. 27 by Nikolai Lopatni- 
koff and closed with the Mahler Sym- 
phony No. 1 in D. The Lopatnikoff 
work is conventional and compared 
with the full bodied orchestration of 
Mahler, seemed bleak and dry, with 
no great originality in thematic mate- 
rial or treatment. The composer took 
a bow at the conclusion of a faithful 
performance. Mr, Burgin “let go” 
on the Mahler symphony and while it 
betrayed as usual the composer's lo- 
quaciousness, it nevertheless com- 
manded respect for mastery of detail. 
Orchestra and conductor concurred in 
an excellent performance. 


Koussevitzky Returns 


Dr. Koussevitzky returned from his 
brief vacation to conduct the sixth 
pair of concerts on Nov. 13-14. Jan 
Smeterlin was the soloist in the Beet- 
hoven Piano Concerto No. 4, perform- 
ing it with the utmost clarity and 
grace. Dr. Koussevitzky provided a 
carefully wrought orchestral back- 
ground and the entire performance 
was memorable, 

Following a whirlwind performance 
of Smetana’s amusing Overture to 
‘The Bartered Bride’, Dr. Koussevitz- 
ky offered a new work by Bohuslay 
Martinu, the Symphony No. 1, dedi- 
cated to the memory of Natalie Kous- 
sevitzky. It is singularly integrated; 
the orchestration is full and the open- 
ing chords are vital and arresting. 
Mr. Martinu designated this symphony 
as “calm and lyrical in character,” 
which once again demonstrates how 
unpredictable is tone, as well as per- 
sonal reaction to it. The reviewer 
did not find it calm or especially lyri- 
cal, nor apparently did Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky, who obviously found it puck- 
ish, robust and serious in turn. The 
players and composer shared the en- 
thusiastic demonstration. 

Helen Howe gave one of her origi- 
nal monologues written especially for 
this occasion to remind the audience 
that the orchestra still faced serious 
financial difficulty. 


OPEN YOUTH SERIES 








Beckett Conducts First Concert— 
Conservatory Men Heard 
Boston, Nov. 18.—In Jordan Hall 
the first Youth Concert of the season 
was played by seventy men from the 
Boston Symphony under Wheeler 
Beckett. This year the concerts are 
divided into two series of three pro- 
grams each, and for the first time in 
answer to repeated demands, have 
been opened to pupils of the sixth 
grade. It was obvious from the way 
in which hundreds of youngsters 
poured into the hall, that parents as 
well as teachers and children were 


—By Grace May STUTSMAN 











alert to this opportunity for hearing 
fine music at an extremely low cost, 
The program listed the Tchaikov- 
sky Symphony No. 5, the ‘Southern 
Roses’ Waltz by Strauss, and ‘The 
Ride of the Valkyries’ by Wagner. 


Jordan Hall also housed the first 
concert of the season by the Con- 
servatory Orchestra, under Quincy 
Porter. The program included works 


by Handel, Beethoven, Mozart and 
Copland, and the soloist was Willem 
Valkenier, first horn of the Boston 
Symphony. Others who - assisted 
were Walter Targ and Richard Web- 
ber, violins; Olivia Silberberg, ‘cello, 
and Margaret Mason, harpsichord. 


PHILADELPHIA OPERA 
MAKES TWO-DAY VISIT 








Offers Mozart and Strauss Works— 
Trapp Family and Don 
Cossacks Heard 


Boston, Nov. 19.—Under the aegis 
of Aaron Richmond, the Philadelphia 
Opera Company visited the Boston 
Opera House for two days, playing 
one performance each of ‘The Mar- 
riage of Figaro’ by Mozart and ‘The 
Bat’ by Strauss. Although changed 
in personnel since last year, the com- 
pany nevertheless repeated its former 
successes. Sylvan Levin again con- 
ducted. Mr. Richmond states that 
1,000 service men were his guests dur- 
ing this brief engagement. 

In Jordan Hall the Trapp Family 
Singers were heard in two programs 
of new material and as usual charmed 
the capacity audiences, with stage 
seats at a premium. In addition to 
the customary offerings, the family 
also gave music for recorders in asso- 
ciation with viola da gamba and 
spinet. The group is led by Dr. 
Franz Wasner. ; 

The Don Cossacks, led by Serge 
Jaroff, have again come and _ gone, 
leaving a glamorous memory of song 
and dance with those who packed 
Symphony Hall for the performance. 
The good work of providing bi- 
monthly Victory Concerts for Ser- 
vice Men and Women goes on at the 
Boston Art Museum. The Gardner 
Museum is also sponsoring fine pro- 
grams almost every day in the week, 
including Sundays. 


INDIANAPOLIS MUSIC 








‘La Bohéme’ Sung—Varnay Marks 
President’s Day of Musicale 


INDIANAPOLIS, Nov. 20.—A splendid 
performance of Puccini’s ‘La Bohéme’, 
presented under the direction of the 
Martens Cuncerts, Inc., at English’s 
on Oct. 19, marked a brilliant opening 
of the season attracting a capacity 
house. Giuseppe Bamboschek con- 
ducted and principals were Susanne 
Fisher, Frances Greer, and William 
Hain. 

President’s Day of the Indianapolis 
Matinée Musicale was celebrated on 
Oct. 16 when Astrid Varnay gave a 
recital with Herman Weigert as ac- 
companist. The new president, Mrs. 
Lucille Lockman Wagner, welcomed 
the members, officially opening the 
season. Miss Varnay has a charming 
stage presence and her well-chosen 
program won her many friends. The 
recital was held in the L. S. Ayres 
Auditorium. P.S. 


Gordon Quartet Personnel Changed 

In a reorganization of the Gordon 
String Quartet, William Nowinski, 
violinist, and Bernard Milofsky, vio- 
linist, join Mr. Gordon and Fritz 
Magg, cellist, replacing Samuel 
Weiss and William Lincer. 


AKRON SPONSORS 
COMPOSERS’ CLINIC 


Six Programs Devoted to 
Works of American Talent 
at University 


Axron, O., Nov. 20.—The National 
Composers’ Clinic, sponsored by Ak- 
ron University in an endeavor to dis- 
cover and encourage the creative tal- 
ents of American composers, was held 
in the Student Building and First 
Methodist Church from Oct. 25 to 31 
inclusive. Dr. Bethuel Gross, head of 
the University’s music . department, 
was general director of the clinic. 

A banquet, held at the Mayflower 
Hotel on Oct. 31, concluded the vari- 
ous sessions. Mr. Gross gave the in- 
troductory salutation at the banquet 
and guest speakers were Joseph Clo- 
key, dean of the Fine Arts School, 
Miami University ; Olin Downes, mu- 
sic critic of the New York Times; 
Harvey B. Gaul, organist of Pitts- 


burgh, Pa.; Roy Harris, composer ; 
Adella Prentiss Hughes, of Cleve- 
land; Mrs. F. A. Sieberling of the 


Tuesday Musical Club and Hezzleton 
E. Simmons, president of the Univer- 
sity of Akron. Soloists were William 
Miller, vocalist, and Dorothy Van 
Sickle, pianist. A sonata for two 
pianos by Lyle McMullen was played. 
Composers represented on the six pro- 
grams were : Martin, Edmund B. 
Wright, J. M. Barbour, N. E. Fox, Charles 
Howard Marsh, Kenneth E. Runkel, David 
Strickler, George Frederick McKay, Ethel 
Glenn Hier, Halsey Stevens, E. B. L. 
Hardy, Paul Schwartz, M. A. Emich, Paul 
Christiansen, M. S. Wright, Don Gillis, 
Nikola Ovanin, Emanuel Leplin, C. C. 
Robinson, Gardner Read, Carl Parrish, Rob 
ert Ward, Grace K. Fliering, Geraldine 
Casterline, Harold Green, Marvin Duchow, 
George Henry, N. Lindsay Norden, W. B. 
Hoskins, Maxwell Powers. Joseph Wag- 
ner, Allan A. Willman, Lyle McMullen, 
Clare E. Grundman, §S. Ried Spencer, Don 
Gillis, James E. Rurner, Cecil E. Lapo, 
Norman C. Mohn, Danelia Janssen and 
Louis Cheslock. 
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er than his popular confrere. He 
studied with Miaskovsky and in his 
Second Symphony he has written like 
his mentor. But he also has written 
like many other Russians _,including 
Borodin, Tchaikovsky and Stravinsky. 
Every trick known to the Muscovites, 
plus some that smacked of Sibelius, 
was put to lively and ingenious uses 
in this work. It afforded easy, agree- 
able listening and there was something 
likeable in its high spirits. But even 
Mr. Toscanini’s brilliant performance 
could not make the showy seem mo- 
mentous. 

Mendelssohn’s ‘Reformation’, to the 
contrary, had much more ingenuity 
and high spirits to recommend it and 
Mr. Toscanini’s achievement of it wa$ 
again a memorable experience. Ros- 
sini’s jesting little Overture—with 
special light shades over some of the 
stands for tapping by the second vi- 
olinists—went its waggish way bright- 
ly enough. T. 


Szigeti in Feuermann Memorial 
Program with Barzin Players 


National _ Orchestral Association, 
Leon Barzin, conductor. Joseph 
Szigeti, violinist, soloist. Carnegie 


Hall, Nov. 9, evening: 


Chorales: ‘Christ, true Son of God’ 
(strings); ‘All Men Must Die’ (wood- 


winds); ‘They Stand Before the 

Throne of God’ (brass)........... Bach 

Three Jewish Poems............... Bloch 

Concerto in D, Op. 6l........ Beethoven 
Mr. Szigeti 

Overture, ‘Egmont’ .......... Beethoven 


Mr. Szigeti took part in this memo- 
rial program to his friend and col- 
league, the late Emanuel Feuermann, 
distinguished ’cellist, at his own re- 
quest, and his contribution was the 
high point of the evening. With earn- 
est and able assistance from the youth- 
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Leon Barzin 


ful orchestra, he evoked something 
like the very essence of this music 
which includes some of the most af- 
fectingly beautiful pages in all Beet- 
hoven. A mishap early in the first 
movement, when the tip of his bow 
became entangled momentarily _ be- 





Clarence Adler 


Joseph Szigeti 


neath the strings, upset the soloist and 
the orchestra fleetingly, but serenity 
was soon regained and the perform- 
ance proceeded with greater brilliance 
than before. 

The three fortunately chosen and 
instrumented chorales were most im- 
though their effect was 
marred by unwanted applause from 
the audience, and the tremendously 
emotional suite by Ernest Bloch was 
delivered with powerful impact by Mr. 
Barzin. The orchestra seems to have 
suffered little, musically, from inroads 
that the draft must have made in its 
personnel. Several of the players ap- 
peared in Army and Navy uniforms. 


pressive, 


Traubel Sings Wagner Excerpts 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Or- 
mandy, conductor. Soloist, Helen 
Traubel, Soprano. Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 10, evening. 

ALL-WAGNER PROGRAM 

‘Tristan und Isolde’: Prelude to Act I 

(Concert Ending); Isolde’s Narra- 

tive, Act. I, Scene III; Prelude to Act 

III; Isolde’s Aria. Act III (‘Tristan! 

Geliebter); ‘Liebestod’ Act III. ; 
‘Gétterdammerung’: Siegfried’s Rhine 

Journey ; Siegfried’s Death and 

Funeral Music; Immolation and Clos- 

ing Scene (‘Starke Scheite’). 

This was a concert of varying ex- 
cellence, parts of it superb, others less 
so. The ‘Tristan’ Prelude was con- 
servatively done and there were mo- 
ments where climaxes did not seem 
sufficiently underscored. The _ third- 
act Prelude is not a particularly ef- 
fective concert piece but it was well 
played. Mme. Traubel sang the three 
excerpts superbly and made one 1m- 
patient to hear her in the opera house 
as Isolde. Hearing the ‘Liebestod’ on 


the same program with the ‘Immola- 
tion,’ one is again struck with Wag- 
ner’s progress between the two works, 
making the voice part of the latter an 
intrinsic part of the orchestral score, 


while in the ‘Liebestod’ they never 
completely mingle. 

The ‘Rhine Journey’ was interesting 
and was well done, but the Funeral 
Music lacked the inherent brooding 
depth of gloom. Miss Traubel’s sing- 
ing of the Immolation is well known. 
Probably no one, certainly no Ameri- 
can since Nordica has sung this stu- 
pendous piece of music with such 
glowing magnificence of tone. Mme. 
Traubel remained standing until the 
end of the closing scene when both 
she and Mr. Ormandy were given an 
enthusiastic and rousing reception by 
the capacity audience. 


Stokowski Leads NBC Symphony 
NBC Symphony, Leopold Stokow- 


ski, conductor. Studio 8-H, Radio 
City, Nov. 15, afternoon: 
‘The Bright Land’........ Harold Triggs 
Spirituals for String Choir and 
IRs sch 0csecenccucs Morton Gould 


Due to the program in celebration 
of Philippine independence which oc- 
cupied part of the orchestra’s regular 
broadcast time, the symphony pro- 
gram was cut to a half-hour and to 
two of the four compositions an- 
nounced, Mr. Triggs’s work for string 





Helen Traubel 


Harold Triggs 


orchestra, the purpose of which was 
not explained, is a long, expository 
discourse, mostly in conventional 
melodic and harmonic idiom, which 
seems to follow some sort of unre- 
vealed program. It sounded as though 
it might have been composed as ac- 
companiment for a movie scenario. In 
any case, it made very good playing 
for the virtuoso NBC strings and, 
with Mr. Stokowski’s meticulous mod- 
eling, they made the most of it. 

Mr. Gould’s five spirituals, entitled 
‘Proclamation’, ‘Sermon’, ‘A Little 
Bit of Sin’, ‘Protest’ and ‘Jubilee’ are 
not literal quotations of actual spirit- 
uals, Negro or otherwise, but they are 
intentionally derivative in mood and 
manner, The only recognizable quo- 
tation was a snatch of ‘Shortnin’ 
Bread’ flipped by the xylophone in ‘A 
Little Bit of Sin’. The almost hu- 
manly vocal ‘Sermon’ and the dra- 
matic ‘Protest’ are the best items. As 
the title would indicate, the strings do 
most of the work, and, after the long 
Triggs piece for strings, this fact miti- 
gated against full effectiveness for the 
spirituals from the listener’s point of 
view. Mr. Stokowski dealt conscien- 
tiously and seriously with this music, 
and it gained much thereby. E. 





Lawrence to Return in Recital 

Marjorie Lawrence will formally 
resume her concert career on Nov. 29, 
when she will give her first Town 
Hall recital since her sudden illness 
over a year ago. On Nov. 24 she 
was to open the Diaz concert series at 
the Pierre Hotel. Miss Lawrence will 
appear on the Town Hall Endowment 
series on Dec. 9, when she will give 
the world premiere of a set of songs 
by Frederick Jacobi. 





Solomon Organizes Columbus 
Chorus 

Co.tumsus, Nov. 20.—Izler Solomon, 
who recently moved from Chicago, to 
become conductor of the Columbus 
Philharmonic, has organized a chorus 
which is to become an integral part 
of the orchestra. He is also arrang- 





ing a city-wide contest for pianist. 
the winner to have an appearance with 
the orchestra in March. Besides the 
regular season, plans are now being 
formulated for children’s concerts and 
out-of-town concerts. c 


Kraft to Appear in Oratorio 


Arthur Kraft, tenor, will be heard 
in Bach’s ‘Christmas Oratorio’ in 
Warren, O., on Dec. 5. On Dec. 6 he 
will sing in a performance of the 
‘Messiah’ in Alliance, O. 
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ROCHESTER HEARS 
NOTED RECITALISTS 


Robeson and Rockmore Pre- 
sent Joint Program — 
Rachmaninoff Welcomed 


Rocuester, N. Y., Nov. 20.—The 
Rochester Civic Music Association 
presented Paul Robeson, baritone, as- 
sisted by Clara Rockmore, theremin- 
ist, at the Eastman Theatre on Oct. 
8, in the first concert of the 1942-43 
season. It was a special event, out- 
side the two concert series, and was 
well attended. Mr. Robeson, with 
Lawrence Brown at the piano, sang 
his best, and had to provide many en- 
cores. Miss Rockmore, with William 
Schatzkamer at the piano, interested 
with the novelty of her performance. 

The Association held its annual 
luncheon at the Chamber of Commerce 
on Oct. 5. The treasurer, Raymond 
N. Ball, told the members that the 
funded deficit of the organization was 
now only a little over $8,000, less than 
it had been for many years, and it 
was starting off the new season in 
excellent financial shape. Bernard E. 
Finucane, president of the Security 
Trust Company, was elected president 
to succeed Frank W. Lovejoy, chair- 
man of the board of Eastman Kodak 
Company. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff, pianist, was 
presented by the Association at East- 
man Theater on Oct. 30, before a 
large audience. The program of well- 
loved classics was increased consider- 
ably by encores. 





Trapp Choir Sings 


The Trapp Family Choir opened the 
Kilbourn Hall Chamber Music series 
on Nov. 10, delighting a good-sized 
audience with the novelty and charm 
of their performance. 

Richard Crooks, tenor, sang at the 
Auditorium Theatre on Nov. 10, un- 
der the auspices of the Damascus 
Temple. He presented a very fine 
program. Frederick Schauwecker 
was his able accompanist. 

The Boston Opera Company was at 
the Auditorium Theatre in a three- 
day engagement on Noy. 13, 14 and 
15, presenting Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas to delighted audiences. 

Mary Ertz WILL 


LOS ANGELES SERIES 








Five Recitalists Appear—Bach Fes- 
tival Presented 

Los ANGELES, Noy. 20.—L. E. Be- 
hymer’s artists’ series began with Paul 
Draper, dancer, and Larry Adler, 
harmonica player, Nov. 10. Carmen 
Amaya danced with her Latin troupe 
on Novy. 14 and again on Nov. 17. 

The ninth annual Bach Festival at 
the First Congregational Church led 
by Arthur Leslie Jacobs took place 
on Nov. 20, 21 and 22 with the ‘Peas- 
ant Cantata’ done in costume, and the 
Mass in B Minor. 

Risé Stevens opened the college 
concert season with a recital at Clare- 
mont College and Yehudi Menuhin 
played at Occidental College on 
Nov. 14. 

The young singers of Southern Cali- 
fornia opened the opera season with 
‘La Bohéme’, given two performances 
on Sept. 27 by the San Gabriel Opera 
Company led by Guido Caselotti, and 
‘Tales of Hoffmann’, five perform- 
ances, beginning Sept. 30 and running 
through Oct. 3, by the California Op- 
era Academy, Theodore Bachenheimer, 
artistic director. Both operas were 
given at the Ebell Theater and at- 
tracted good sized audiences. ‘Bohéme’ 
had a clever young Rodolfo in the 
person of Julian Oliver and a believ- 
able young Mimi in Nina Crimi. 
Gladys Benne sang the part of Muset- 
ta very well and Caselotti directed. 

Hugo Strelitzer conducted the per- 
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formances of Offenbach’s ‘Tales’ with 
an exceptionally talented tenor, Robert 
Franklin, singing Hoffmann. The 
other roles were taken by different 
young singers with Marilyn Cottlow 
and Rosina Roselle leading the list 
for voice and acting. 

Camilla Wicks, violinist, appeared 
in the Ebell Theater for the local 
“Wings Over Norway” committee on 
Sept. 18. She revealed a beautiful 
tone, a sensitive musical spirit and an 
enviable stage deportment. 

Eudice Shapiro and Harry Kauf- 
mann presented a chamber music pro- 
gram at the Assistance League begin- 
ning with sonatas by Grieg and Rich- 
ard Strauss and ending with the 
Chausson Concerto for piano, violin 
and string quartet, the latter led by 
Joachim Chassman with Samuel Al- 
bert, Virginia Majewski and Victor 
Gottlieb. 


KINDLER ENSEMBLE 
VISITS BALTIMORE 





National Symphony Opens 
Series with Heifetz as 
Soloist 


BAttrmore, Noy. 20.—The National 
Symphony, Hans Kindler, conductor, 
began its local series of programs on 
Nov. 12 at the Lyric with Jascha 
Heifetz as solo violinist. Heifetz 
soared to new heights with a Mozart 
Concerto and Prokofieff’s Second Con- 
certo. The orchestra gave tonal 
beauty to the Kindler transcription of 
‘Boris Godounoy’ excerpts and two 
Russian war songs played as encores. 

The orchestra also played at per- 
formances on Noy. 16-17 at the Lyric 
Theatre when the Ballet Theatre en- 
tertained large audiences. Outstand- 
ing was the ‘Pillar of Fire’, Antal 
Dorati and Mois Zlatin conducted. 

The Philadelphia La Scala Opera 
Company made its initial presentation 
locally at the Lyric Theatre on Nov. 
11 with a brilliant performance of 
‘Aida’, Elda Ercole im the title role 


was outstanding. Angelo Canarutto 
conducted. The Bonney Concert Bu- 
reau is the local representative tor 


this series. 
Swarthout Sings at Peabody 

The first Peabody recital of the sea- 
son (marking the seventy-seventh sea- 
son, the 1,018th recital of the Peabody 
Concerts) was given by Gladys 
Swarthout, with Lester Hodges at the 
piano. Of special interest were the 
songs of Latin American origin and 
the Clarence Olmstead Suite “Time’, 
as well as the brace of songs by 
American composers which the singer 
presented effectively. 

The Don Cossack Chorus, Serge 
Jaroff conductor, appeared at Lyric 
Theatre on Oct. 31 under the auspices 
of the Albaugh Concert bureau. The 
inimitable conductor and the skilfully 
trained group gave an impressive pro- 
gram. 

The Baltimore Music Club, Mrs. 
Howard M. Kern, president, began its 
twentieth season with a luncheon and 
a recital at the Belvedere Hotel on 
Noy. 7. Reginald Stewart and Mrs. 
Guy P. Gannett, president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, 
were speakers. Alfredo Chigi, bari- 
tone, with Thomas Phillip Martin, 
accompanist, gave an interesting recital 
offering songs by Elmo Russ with the 
composer at the piano. 

C. C. Cappel presented the First 
Piano Quartet, Adam Garner, Henry 
Holt, Vladimir Padwa and George 
Robert, at the Lyric Theatre on Nov. 
9. A program of arranged music 
demonstrated the facility and pre- 
cision of the players. 

FrRANz C. BorNSCHEIN 


Philadelphians Visit Washington 

Wasurncron, D. C., Nov. 20.—For 
the Philadelphia Orchestra’s first visit 
to the capital, Eugene Ormandy of- 
fered the Shostakovich Fifth Sym- 


phony, Stravinski’s ‘Firebird’ Suite 
and Khrennikoff’s First Symphony. 
Opinion was divided on the Khrenni- 
koff work, but about the Shostakovich 
Fifth there was enthusiastic unanimity. 


A. W. 
NEW, ORLEANS EVENTS 


Bartlett and Robertson Heard— 
Wagner Opera Pays Visit 
New Or.eans, Nov. 17.—The new 
season was inaugurated with a two- 
piano recital by Bartlett and Robert- 
son, who appeared under the auspices 





of the Philharmonic Society. They 
were most cordially received. The so- 
ciety’s second offering was Rose 


Bampton, soprano, whose recital elicit- 
ed warm applause. 

‘The Barber of Seville’ was present- 
ed at the Auditorium by the Wagner 
Company under the local management 
of Mr. Poché. The performance as a 
whole was very satisfying and Carlos 
Ramirez was outstanding. 

Because of the restrictions on trav- 
el, two of the Philharmonic Society’s 
most important attractions have been 
cancelled, the appearance of the 
Philadelphia and St. Louis orchestras, 
but the series will bring nevertheless 
many other notable artists and en- 
sembles to the city. The Crescent 
Opera Company also plans to present 
outstanding artists and ensembles. 
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Toledo Honors Memory of Stock 
ToLepo, Nov. 20.—A moment of 
silence followed the playing of the 
late Frederick Stock’s arrangement of 
Bach’s Andante in A Minor for vio- 
lins at the recent concert by the Chi- 
cago Symphony in the Art Museum. 
Further homage was paid to Mr. 
Stock in the playing of his Symphonic 
Waltz, Op. 8. Soloist was Emma En- 
dres Kountz, heard in the Mozart 
Piano Concerto in C Minor. Gluck’s 
‘Iphigenie’ Overture, Brahms’s Vari- 
ations on a Theme by Haydn and 
‘Siegfried’s Rhine Journey’ from 
‘G6tterdammerung’ completed the pro- 
gram, under Hans Lange. H.M.C. 


Balogh’s Music Widely Played 


The music of Erno Balogh is en- 
joying increased performance in re- 





cital and on the air. ‘Within My 
Heart’ was heard at the Philadelphia 
Stage Door Canteen on Oct. 13 and 
again on the following day when Anne 
Roselle, soprano, sang it over the 
NBC Blue network. Roman Toten- 
berg and his string quartet per- 
formed ‘Csardas’ in its world premiere 
over WQOXR on Oct. 17. The songs, 
‘Waiting’ and ‘If I Was Only You, 
My Dad’, will be given first perform- 
ances on Nov. 15, when Marjory 
Hess, soprano, makes her Town Hall 
debut in New York. 





Marjory Hess Fulfilling Engage- 
ments 


Marjory Hess, young American 
soprano, who makes her New York 
recital debut in Town Hall on Nov. 
15, is appearing in seven recitals in 
the east prior to her debut. Com- 
mencing on Oct. 26 she was heard 
at the College of Chestnut Hill in 
Philadelphia and the following day at 
that city’s Stage Door Canteen; on 
the 30th, at Lafayette College, Eas- 
ton, Pa.; the 3lst, at The New York 
Stage Door Canteen; on Nov. 3, in 
Alexandria, Va.; Portsmouth, Va., on 
the 5th, completing the series at the 
United States Military Academy at 
West Point on Nov. 10. 





Kaufman to Be Soloist with Los 
Angeles Philharmonic 


Los ANGELES, Noy. 20.— Louis 
Kaufman, American violinist, will play 
the Mendelssohn Concerto with the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic under John 
Barbirolli on Dec. 13. The concert will 
be broadcast. Among recent film- 
scores that Mr. Kaufman has recorded 
violin solos for are: ‘The Navy Comes 
Through’, ‘I Married a Witch’, ‘Once 
Upon a Honeymoon’, ‘Moon and Six- 
pence’, ‘Cabin in the Sky’, ‘Night 
Plane from Chungking’, ‘Road to Mo- 
rocco’ and ‘Great without Glory’. 





Traubel to Sing Fenner Song 


Helen Traubel, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera, is including Bea- 
trice Fenner’s song ‘When Children 
Pray’ on many of her recital pro- 
grams for this season. 
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FAMILIAR FIGURE 


A. J. Englander, Blind Pa- 
tron of Metropolitan, Well 
Known in Lobby for Near- 
ly Fifty Seasons, Succumbs 
in Hospital 

CpFBRA goers will miss, this sea- 


son, a figure familiar in the 
lobby of the Metropolitan Opera 
House for nearly fifty years, for 


death has taken the blind opera lover, 
A. J. Englander, a personage unique 
in his particular way. He died in the 
Sydenham Hospital on Nov. 13. 
For the last twenty-five years, Mr. 
Englander had been sightless. None 
the less, practically every performance 
in the house found him, fifteen min- 
utes before curtain time, in the lobby 
near one of the entrances on _ the 
Fortieth Street side by which he al- 
ways entered. He stood most of the 
time and could tell by his acute hear- 
ing to what point the performance of 
any operatic work had advanced. 
Mr. Englander was born in Debre- 
chen, Hungary, sixty-eight years ago 
the son of a family that had supplied 
wool for the uniforms of the Austro- 
Hungarian army. A plague killed 
8,000 of his father’s sheep and the 
family, in consequence moved to the 
United States. He was for forty- 
years in the employ of the former 
firm of Siegman & Weil, who dealt in 
silks, theatrical materials and wigs 
and it was through this that his first 


AT OPERA DIES 


connection with opera singers was 
established. When stricken with blind- 
ness he continued his work, being led 
from customer to customer by a 
young boy. 

Resembling Caruso in his early 
days when the singer still wore a 
heavy black moustache, Mr. Eng- 
lander was fond of telling how he, 
clinging to a chandelier in tne top bal- 
cony, heard the American debut of 
the great tenor as Rigoletto on Nov 
23, 1903. He acquired  consider- 
able wealth and was fond of entertain- 
ing opera stars of whom he knew 
practically all, as well as of the other 
members of the staff, one of whom 
was sure to be seen conversing with 
him during each intermission. 





Dr. Paul Schlorff Is Dead 


Hosoxken, N. J., Nov. 20.—Dr. Paul 
Schlorff, one of the outstanding or- 
ganists of the Metropolitan district 
and for sixteen years organist at 
Trinity Episcopal Church, died in hos- 
pital on Nov. 19, of a _ heart ail- 
ment. He was fifty-five years old. 
Born in Chicago, he attended North- 
western University and later received 
his Ph.D. at New York University 
where he also taught. He studied mu- 
sic in New York and in Europe. For 
the past eighteen years he had been 
instructor in French at the A. J. De- 
marest High School. His choir won 
numerous competitions and he also 
organized and conducted the Hudson 
Choir Society of Hoboken. 
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(Continued from page 18) 
Wolf's songs were the better. One 
may look to further appearances 
of Miss Wood with high inter- 
est as she is already a singer who has 
much to say and who knows how 
to say it. The accompaniments of 
Georges Reeves added much to the 
general effect. H. 

Joseph - Battista, Pianist 

Technical glibness equal to negoti- 
ating the most formidable difficulties 
offered with ease and clarity, rather 
than any soaring of the imagination 
or emotional response, characterized 
the playing of Joseph Battista at his 
Town Hall recital on the afternoon 
of No. 14. The Bach-Busoni E-Flat 
Organ Prelude and Fugue were set 
forth with a strong structural grasp, 
preceding the Rameau Variations in A 
Minor, Beethoven’s Variations on 
‘God Save the King’ and most of the 
Paganini-Brahms Variations. Later 
the Griffes Sonata proved less con- 
genial material than the Balakireff 
‘Islamey’, of 


Kurt Appelbaum, Pianist 

At the first of his three projected 
Beethoven recitals at Town Hall, on 
the late afternoon of Nov. 14, Kurt 
Appelbaum, Vienna pianist, first heard 
here five years ago, played four sona- 
tas, the E Major, Op. 14, No. 1, the 
‘Appassionata’, Op. 57, the F Sharp 
Major, Op. 78, and the C Minor, Op. 
111. Facile fingers, engaging tonal 
qualities and a ready variety of nu- 
ance were admirable assets. The ul- 
timate effect was weakened, however, 
by basic rhythmic instability, especial- 
ly disturbing in the first movement of 
the ‘Appassionata’, and a tendency to 
sentimentalize and to be theatrical 
rather than truly dramatic. Cc. 


Leon Kushner, Pianist 

Leon Kushner, a young New York 
pianist, disclosed promising native tal- 
ent, a good technical equipment and 
substantial training at his first Town 
Hall recital on the afternoon of Nov. 
8. Hardness of tone militated against 
the best results at times, and greater 
resourcefulness and understanding of 
essential style were needed for Bach's 
Partita in C Minor and Mozart’s So- 
nata in F, K.533, but there was a 
more vivid and authoritative response 
to Prokofieff’s Sonata, Op. 28. 
Franck’s Prelude, Chorale and Fugue 
and numbers by Ravel and Chopin 
showed the same sincere approach. 


Marjorie Hess, Soprano 

Miss Hess, who hails from Chi- 
cago, gave a recital of some interest 
in the Town Hall on the afternoon of 
Nov. 15. The singer has a good voice 
well produced in the main though a 
trifle over-resonant for its natural 
caliber. There were, nevertheless, 
some well-placed “head” tones, an un- 
usual thing with present-day sopranos. 
In her opening group by Schubert, the 





Kurt Appelbaum 


Joseph Battista 


singer did not quite plumb the depths 
of the songs, though they were not es- 
pecially esoteric ones. “Gretchen am 
Spinnrade’ was the best of the group. 
Rather uninteresting songs by Ber- 
lioz, Fauré and Falla followed, and 
some English songs and a group by 
Strauss. Miss Hess has possibilities. 
When she can curb a too vivacious 
platform manner and get more into 
the meanings of her songs she will be 
a more interesting singer. Sanford 
Schlussel played excellent accompani- 
ments. H. 


New Friends of Music 

The indispensable New Friends of 
Music gave their one hundredth con- 
cert in Town Hall on the afternoon 
of Noy. 15, with the Budapest Quar- 
tet playing Schumann’s String Quar- 
tet in A Minor, Op. 41, No. 1 and 
Haydn’s Quartet, Op. 33, No. 2 and 
a vocal quartet singing four works 
by Haydn, ‘Der Greis’, ‘Aus dem 
Dankliede zu Gott’, ‘Abendlied zu 
Gott’, and ‘Die Beredsamkeit’, The 
singers were Margaret Daum, so- 
prano, Martha Lipton, contralto, Earl 
Rogers, tenor, and Edward Con- 
stantine, bass, and they were expertly 
accompanied at the piano by Konrad 
Wolff. The Haydn vocal quartets, 
which are masterpieces of voice writ- 
ing, were well sung. Of the Buda- 
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pest Quartet it need only be said that 
they came, they played and they con- 
quered, as always. S. 


Ropert CASADESUS and ZINo FRAN- 
CESCATTI gave a violin sonata recital 
for the benefit of French Relief So- 
cieties, at the Salles des Fetes, Nov. 4, 
evening. There was superb ensemble 
playing, featuring the premiere of Mr. 
Casadesus’s Second Sonata, a work of 
excellent craftsmanship, restless in 
mood. Also the Debussy and Franck 
sonatas were heard. 


Mae MACKIE, contralto, appeared in 
recital in Town Hall on the afternoon 
of Nov. 13, presenting a program of 
more than usual weight. Following 
arias by Pergolesi, Bach and Handel, 
she sang a group of Elgar songs. 
German, Russian and English groups 
were also heard. Unfortunately, Miss 
Mackie’s vocal equipment was not 
equal to the tasks she set herself. 
Grace Roberts was the accompanist. 


Epirh LEHNERT, soprano, offered a 
comprehensive song program in the 
New York Times Hall on the after- 
noon of Nov. 8 which included an 
aria from Gluck’s ‘Iphigenie en Tau- 
ride’, a group of Brahms Lieder and 
several songs in English. Ellmer Zol- 
lre was the accompanist. 
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SEATTLE ATTRACTS 
MANY RECITALISTS 


Sayao, Heifetz, Peerce, Glenn, Shaw 
and Braggiotti Heard—Platoff 
Chorus Sings 

Cecilia 


SEATTLE, Nov. 20.—The 
Schultz series opened on Oct. 22 with 
Jascha Heifetz playing, as usual, to 
a capacity house. Jan Peerce was a 
special attraction on Oct. 24. In a 
beautiful program with many encores, 
Mr. Peerce established himself firmly 
in his first recital here. 

Bidu Sayao again captivated a large 
and enthusiastic audience on Nov. 6. 
She gave a well chosen program of 
songs by French, Italian, Spanish and 
English composers. Milne Charnley 
played excellent accompaniments. 
Shaw and Braggiotti, duo-pianists, 
played a delightful program of expert 
arrangements on Noy. 7. The Asso- 
ciated Women Students of the Uni- 
versity of Washington opened the 
season with Platoff’s Don Cossack 
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Chorus. Demands for tickets made it 
necessary to arrange a second appear- 
ance on Noy. 10 to accommodate those 
who were turned away from the first. 
Carroll Glenn, violinist, was well re- 
ceived at her introductory concert at 
the Metropolitan Theater on Nov. 4. 
N. D. B. 


ST. LOUIS ATTENDS 
OPERA BY VISITORS 


Wagner Company Gives ‘Bohéme’ 
and Columbia Opera Group 
Fulfills Engagement 
St. Louis, Nov. 20.—Many people 
were turned away at the opening 
event of the Civic Music League’s 
nineteenth season at the Municipal 
Opera House on Oct. 26. An audi- 
ence that filled all available space was 
enraptured with a performance of 
Puccini’s ‘La Bohéme’ by Charles 
Wagner’s travelling company directed 
by Giusseppi Bamboschek. The well 
balanced cast included Armand To- 
katyan as Rodolfo, Susanne Fisher as 
Mimi, Frances Greer, Musetta; Mack 
Harrell Marcello, Walter Olitzki, 
Schaunard; Roberto Silva and George 

Rasely as Bernard and Alcindoro. 
The Columbia Opera Company of 
New York presented eight perform- 
ances at the Municipal Opera House 
during the week of Oct. 19 to 24. 
Some of the performances were very 
good, others not so good, due pri- 
marily to faulty and careless direc- 
tion, but as a whole the week’s offer- 
ings served to supply a much needed 
want for grand opera. Their reper- 
toire included ‘Barber of Seville’, ‘La 
Bohéme’, ‘La Traviata’, ‘Carmen’, 
‘Rigoletto’, ‘Faust’, ‘Hansel and 
Gretel’ and ‘Samson and Delilah’. The 
principal singers included Rosemarie 
Brancato, Ralph Errole, Mario Paler- 
mo, Alfred Chigi, Arthur Anderson, 
Eleanor Knapp and Ina De Martino. 
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Some Blow Hot, Some Blow Cold 


(Continued from page 7) 


as remarking that the average classic brass 
man gets a tone so pure as to be worthless— 
“it becomes cold and has no emotional value 
other than its clarity”. According to the same 
source, Mr. Reiner feels that “Brass men 
should go half way in meeting the jazz men” 
and that the longhairs definitely need the gutty 
approach to tone and vibrato that the better 
jazz men have. 

This mention of “tone and vibrato” brings us 
to a discussion of the one way, virtually the 
only way, by which symphony players can pro- 
mote their technique within the shackling 
limits of the standard orchestral repertoire. To 
be perfectly certain of what we are talking 
about, here is a scientific definition of vibrato 
given by Dr. Carl E. Seashore, widely known 
authority, in his ‘Psychology of Music’: “A 
good vibrato is a pulsation of pitch, usually 
accompanied with synchronous pulsations of 
loudness and timbre, of such extent and rate 
as to give a pleasing flexibility, tenderness, and 
richness of tone”, Dr. Seashore also suggests 
that “The vibrato is the most important of all 
musical ornaments, both in voice and in instru- 
ment. It is the most important because it occurs 
in practically all the tones of artistic singing 
and in sustained tones of various instruments ; 
because, of all ornaments, it produces the most 
significant changes in tone quality ; and because 
it is the factor on which artistic singing and 
playing are most frequently judged, whether 
the factor is consciously recognized as vibrato 
or not”. 

Vibrato can be used by all instruments in 
the symphony orchestra except the percussion, 
and it is used, more or less consistently, by all 
of them except—and here’s the rub—the brass. 
How this “most important of all musical orna- 
ments” became lost to the longhair trumpet, 
trombone and tuba tootlers is something of a 
mystery. Perhaps it was a casualty of the head- 
long flight toward that purity and clarity of 
tone which Mr. Reiner decried. Or maybe it 
just never was developed by the earlier brass 
players who, heaven knows, had plenty of other 
things to worry about with their recalcitrant 
instruments before piston valves were invented. 
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Wheels of Opera Spin Again 
(Continued from page 4) 


mistress, has under her hand literally thousands 
of costumes. If you are permitted a peep into 
some of the cupboards that line the walls, you 
will see that no longer are operatic costumes 
made of “farmer’s satin” (whatever that is) 
and cambric with patterns stencilled on. In- 
deed, many of the dresses might be worn at im- 
portant social functions, and many of them 
have been worn at fancy-dress balls. I’ve seen 
them myself! 

And last but not least, are the Guardians of 
the Portals. Hugh Brown at the front door 
and Miss Florence Morton at the back door. 
If either of them does not know you or has any 
reason for not admitting you, try to get in! 
Did you ever try to open an oyster with your 
fingers? It’s child’s play in comparison! But if 
Mr. Brown or Miss Morton know you, there 
are not two more genial, pleasant people in the 
world. “Morton,” as she is affectionately called, 
knows about everything that goes on in the 
house, but does she tell? Not she! Mr. Brown 
and his agreeable smile are features of the 
front of the house. He probably has a speaking 
acquaintance with more of the haut monde of 
New York than even the late Ward McAllister. 

So, when you go to the Metropolitan, do not 
think that the singers who stand behind the 
footlights or those in high places in the manage- 
ment are the only ones responsible for that 
performance. Think of the many whom you 
never see or hear, and to them give their due 
credit for fulfilling their tasks while we sit in 
comfortable chairs and applaud grand opera. 
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of 58 Metropolitan Seasons 


Dr. Seashore thinks it may be due to its com- 
parative difficulty of production on wind 
instruments. 

In any case, no excuse can be found in any 
of these possible explanations for the absence 
of vibrato in the modern brass choir. Manual 
difficulties do not prevent pianists from playing 
consecutive tenths, vivace, nor violinists from 
triple-stopping. And witness Percy Grainger 
who, when he wants a particular quality of tone 
from the piano which cannot be obtained by the 
standard mechanism, pops up from the stool 
and hits the strings with hammers held in his 
own fingers. 

No, the longhair players have no case if they 
depend on difficulty as an excuse. Besides, the 
lie conclusively has been given to this alibi by 
the achievements of the jazz musicians. 

While the vibrato, as such, has beauties of 
its own which should be welcomed to any sym- 
phonic performance, it brings with it a con- 
comitant quality almost more important than 
itself, and that is brilliancy of tone. Brilliancy 
of a given tone is determined by the number 
of overtones, and many more overtones are pro- 
duced in a tone to which vibrato has been 
applied. And this brilliancy, so beautifully 
achieved by jazz players, is the quality most 
urgently demanded of*symphony men by their 
critics. 

W. J. Satterfield, new trombone this season 
with the New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
is in agreement with the jazzists’ point of view. 
He is a recruit from the jazz field and he 
knows whereof he speaks. He would like to 
see some innovations in his new sphere, but 
he is pessimistic about their chances to suc- 
ceed principally because of that familiar bul- 
wark, the printed score, and also because of 
the construction of the instruments (in the case 
of trombones) used by the symphony orchestra. 
They are heavier, they have a bigger bore and 
they are more unwieldy than those used by 
jazz bands. They simply can’t get over the 
ground in the way jazz instruments can. Asked 
if symphonic conductors give any appreciable 
attention to brass tone during rehearsal, Mr. 
Satterfield asserted that, in his experience, the 
tone is considered the player’s private business 
and that most directions from the conductor 
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Opening Operas 
1883—‘Faust’, Oct. 22 
1884—‘Tannhauser’, Nov. 27 
1885—‘Lohen¢grin’, Nov. 23 


1886—‘Die K6énigin von Saba’, 
Nov. 8 


1887—‘Tristan und Isolde’, Nov. 2 


1888—‘Trompeter von Sakkingen’, 
Nov. 23 


1889—‘Flying Dutchman’, Nov. 27 
1890—‘Azrael’, Nov. 26 
1891—‘Romeo et Juliette’, Dec. 14 
1892—No Season 

1893—‘Faust’, Nov. 27 
1894—‘Romeo et Juliette’, Nov. 19 


1895—‘Tristan und Isolde’, Nov. 27 
1896—‘Faust’, Nov. 16 

1897—No Season 
1898—‘Tannhauser’, Nov. 29 
1899—‘Romeo et Juliette’, Dec. 18 
1900—‘Romeo et Juliette’, Dec. 17 
1901—' Tristan und Isolde’, Dec. 23 
1902—‘Otello’, Nov. 24 

1903—' Rigoletto’, Nov. 23 

1904—‘ Aida’, Nov. 21 





1919—‘Tosca’, Nov. 17 


1922—‘Tosca’, 


1905—‘La Gioconda’, Nov. 20 
1906—‘Romeo et Juliette’, Nov. 23 


1907—Adrienne Lecouvreur’, 
Nov. 18 


1908—‘ Aida’, Nov. 14 
1909—‘La Gioconda’, Nov. 15 
1910—‘Armide’, Nov. 14 
1911—‘Aida’, Nov. 13 
1912—‘Manon Lescaut’, Nov. 11 
1913—‘La Gioconda’, Nov. 17 


1914—‘Un Ballo in Maschera’, 
Nov. 16 


1915—‘Samson et Dalila’, Nov. 14 


1916—‘Le Pécheur des Perles’, 
Nov. 23 


1917—‘ Aida’, Nov. 12 
1918—‘Samson et Dalila’, Nov. 11 


1920—‘La Juive’, Nov. 15 


Nov. 13 


concern and like 
matters. 

There remains the composer. Is he to blame? 
Obviously there is no point in calling Beetho- 
ven, his contemporaries or his predecessors, 
from the grave for censure, since there was 
little brass, as we know it, to write for in those 
days. And, considering the slow evolution of 
brass instruments, it must be admitted that 
Weber, Wagner and Berlioz did remarkably 
well by them for the period in which they 
wrote. In fact, existing compositions by com- 
posers, living or dead, or in any period, must 
be dismissed from discussion since their works 
are finished and complete works of art with 
which no additions or subtractions in matters 
of instrumentation or orchestration are per- 
missible on any grounds. 


only dynamics, phrasing 


Reveille for Composers 


But what about composers writing today— 
composers who, this very moment, are in the 
midst of scoring a symphonic composition? 
Are they deaf to the musical evolution going 
on around them? Most of them are. Few of 
them have departed in any important or revo- 
lutionary essential (so far as the treatment of 
the winds is concerned) from the dictum set 
down by Rimsky-Korsakoff in 1907. Even the 
vital and progress-conscious Shostakovich en- 
trusts the brasses with little more than the tra- 
ditional fanfares, horn calls and general racket- 
making in so recent a work as his Fifth Sym- 
phony. In the Seventh, however, there are sev- 
eral minutes during which the brasses are per- 
mitted to sit in the symphonic family circle as 
something more than step-children. It’s an 
encouraging sign. 

On the other hand, Robert Russell Bennett 
vouchsafes this enigmatic, though ominous, bit 
of philosophy: “Music can take care of itself, 
no matter how seriously writers may take the 
gut-bucket boys. I can only contribute a word 
of warning that the word, jazz, is obsolete with 
the jazz players”. The reader may decipher the 
cryptic Mr. Bennett for himself. 

There is much more to this controversy than 
can be presented here. And there is little if any 
meeting of minds, to date, on the issues in- 
volved among conductors, composers or even 
the players, themselves. Some like it hot, some 
like it cold, but we probably will continue to 
have it in the pot nine days old. 
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STUUNUUNNL LAURE UASRARMNAEE ORS 





1923—'Thais’, Nov. 5 

1924—‘ Aida’, Nov. 3 
1925—‘La Gioconda’, Nov. 2 
1926—‘La Vestale’, Nov. 1 
1927—‘Turandot’, Oct. 31 


1928—‘L’Amore dei Tre Re’, 
Oct. 29 


1929—‘Manon Lescaut’, Oct. 28 
1930—‘Aida’, Oct. 27 
1931—‘La Traviata’, Nov. 2 


1932—‘Simon Boccanegra’ 
Nov. 21 


1933—‘Peter Ibbetson’, Dec. 26 
1934-—Aida’, Dec. 22 

1935—‘La Traviata’, Dec. 16 
1936—‘Die Walkiire’, Dec. 21 


1937—Tristan und Isolde’, 
Nov. 29 


1938—‘Otello’, Nov. 21 


1939—'Simon Boccanegra’, 


1921—‘La Traviata’, Nov. 14 


Nov. 27 

1940—‘Un Ballo in Maschera’, 
Dec. 2 

1941—‘Le Nozze di Figaro’, 
Nov. 24 
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Asks That Choral Music 
Be Invested With Glamor 
Of Instrumental Works 


By HucuH Ross 
As lold to Robert Sabin 





. 

ITH the resources now at our dis- 

posal we can make choral music a 

much more vital part of America’s 
musical life. Our schools and universities are 
turning out a generation of young men and 
women who have had considerable experience 
in choral singing as well as a sound musical 
training. Their interest and participation in 
community music life can be greatly increased 
if composers and educators will cooperate with 
each other in years to come. We have not as 
yet explored the possibilities of writing for 
choral masses, in spite of the fact that we 
live in a democratic age, when the chorus, the 
most socially significant musical group in a 
certain sense, should be at least as great an 
attraction to young creative artists as the 
orchestra. Choral music as a medium for 
composers must acquire the glamor of instru- 
mental sound and the glamor of instrumental 
composition. 

Our musical life must be organized so that 
we can get the enjoyment out of choral music 
which existed in Venice during the period of 
transition from the Fifteenth to the Sixteenth 
centuries, to mention only one historical in- 
stance. At that time the use of voices and 
instruments together was a natural medium 
for all musicians and a whole series of great 
works gave ample proof of the unlimited pos- 
sibilities of music in this form. In the Nine- 
teenth Century, however, and even earlier, 
choral writing became divorced from instru- 
mental writing. The chorus was employed to 
pile Pelion upon Ossa in tremendous climaxes, 
without being an integral part of the musical 
structure and thought. As a result, the chorus 
became neglected. Today we are faced with 
the problem of making choral works as attrac- 
tive as symphonic works. We have a few 
choruses which are as technically able as our 
leading og¢chestras. They present a challenge 
to composers and conductors. 


War May End Public’s Inaction 


It is a curious and disappointing fact that 
there are only a dozen choral works which can 
be recognized as part of the average audience’s 
repertoire in the sense that hundreds of sym- 
phonic works are. And yet choral singing is 
as prominent a part of our educational system 
as instrumental music. Perhaps we can at- 
tribute part of this neglect to the tendency of 
modern civilization to reduce the masses to 
inaction and to the role of a spectator in the 
arts as well as in other fields. The present 
war will put an end to this inaction, and choral 
singing, which involves all of the people in the 
community who participate in it in an active 
way, should become increasingly significant in 
a social sense. Other countries are having a 
similar experience. The choral works of South 
American composers, for example, are as fine 
as anything which they are producing. 

The problem of building a chorus varies 
with the material at the disposal of the con- 
ductor. If he is dealing with a body of people 
who are reasonably good at reading music he 
can omit much of the preliminary work which 
he will have to perform if he is organizing a 
camp or factory chorus composed largely of 
musically untrained singers. Provided that the 
members of the chorus have some musical ex- 
perience, it is advisable to sing through fairly 
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large sections of a new work to give them an 
idea of what the music is about and to develop 
continuity of presentation. Then, the conductor 
can divide the men from the women and con- 
centrate on the individual parts without running 
the risk of leaving the singers in ignorance of 
the effect of the work as a whole. 

With a more highly integrated chorus com- 
posed of selected singers it is an excellent idea 
to use the chorus in rather small groups. Some 
of our leading choral organizations are called 
upon one day to provide 200 singers for some 
event and on the next, thirty or forty singers. 
This experience has proved of the greatest 
value to the individuals and to the organiza- 
tions. The choral singer who has performed 
madrigals with a group of twelve or fifteen 
fellow musicians will be more reliable in a 
work demanding hundreds of participants. By 
training groups of only twenty to forty singers 
at a time the conductor can get individual effects 
which he could not achieve with a larger body. 

We should not lay too much emphasis upon 
systems of training. Any system will do, pro- 
vided that you graduate the musical exercises, 
first giving the singers music which moves by 
steps and later introducing skips of various 
kinds and increasing difficulty. The continental 
system of the fixed “Do” is preferable to that 
of the movable “Do”, incidentally, because of 
the frequent modulation of modern music, as 
well as for other reasons. The movable “Do” 
gets one into difficulties in contemporary works, 
for it is a nuisance to have to change it every 
three bars or so during the course of a com- 
position. 

The public schools are producing musically 
literate students, and we can say today that the 
ability to read music is becoming recognized 
as an essential part of education. By the time 
that students have finished high school they 
can read part music with facility. A striking 
proof of this came to light at the Berkshire 
Festival recently, when Beethoven’s ‘Missa 
Solemnis’ was performed by the Boston Sym- 
phonv and a chorus of about 160 singers, 
largely composed of high school and university 
chorus graduates. The chorus had only six 
weeks in which to prepare the work, but any 
misgivings which those who were to train it 
might have felt were quieted when the singers 
read straight through the two big Fugues of 
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the mass, among the most difficult music of 
their kind in the whole repertoire, without a 
mistake in notes. This was a highly musical 
group, of course, but nevertheless it was an 
astonishing feat and a tribute to the choral 
training in the schools and colleges. 

Every choral conductor has had occasion to 
regret that there 1s no equivalent in English- 
speaking countries for the French Academy. 
For the lack of a recognized central authority 
of grammar and diction is largely responsible 
for the confusion which exists among singers. 
In France, one is taught to pronounce words in 
one way in speech and in another in song, and 
there is a definite procedure to which all musi- 
cians may refer. In England and in the United 
States, each individual conductor must train 
his singers if he hopes to achieve any uniform- 
ity of effect. Choral enunciation can be clearer 
than that of soloists, in homophonic passages, 
since the conductor can teach his singers to 
reinforce their attacks upon consonants and to 
clarify vowel sounds. But first of all he must 
be sure that the singers understand the words 
and he must overcome the awkwardness of the 
text if it is in translation. The situation is 
even more difficult in opera, where it is abso- 
lutely essential that the audience should under- 
stand the text, to maintain dramatic continuity. 
Many of the translations currently in use are 
atrocious, and it is no unusual experience to go 
to an operatic or choral performance in English 
without being able to understand more than a 
few scattered phrases throughout the evening. 


A National Standard of Diction Needed 


We need a book about the English language 
in choral song. There are many works devoted 
to the use of language in song, but none of 
those with which I am acquainted deal with 
the specific problems of choral singing, which 
form a field of their own. Choral conductors 
and teachers should try to establish nationally 
recognized standards and principles of diction, 
for the need for uniformity of practice is grow- 
ing more acute as choral and operatic perform- 
ances in English incease in number. 

Exciting and challenging as the possibilities 
of massed choral singing are, they should be 
exploited only in works where they were in- 
tended by the composer. Bach should not be 
performed as Berlioz is. In our modern con- 
cert halls, the original instrumental and vocal 
ensemble of the ‘St. Matthew Passion’ would 
have the effect of a miniature, but a chorus of 
seventy to eighty singers and an orchestra of 
about sixty players are fully adequate. If 
several hundred singers participate in the per- 
formance, the work should be treated as a 
drama and the whole body of the chorus should 
be called upon only in the choruses of the peo- 
ple and in certain of the chorales, in which the 
congregation originally joined the chorus. The 
crowd scenes of the Passion need masses of 
voices, but elsewhere they are out of place and 
disfigure the balance and proportions of the 
music. Another danger to be guarded against 
is the use of too many women’s voices in rela- 
tion to the number of men’s voices. 

Our young American composers should write 
for choruses of children and parents, and for 
instrumental and vocal ensembles of various 
sorts. In nothing will they come closer to the 
spirit of their age than in such music, for it 
will be of the people in the fullest sense of the 
word. There is also a new field for composers 
in the union of chorus and dance, with which 
the Schola Cantorum experimented in a per- 
formance of Spanish music with Paul Draper 
as dance soloist last season. We have a gen- 
eration of young Americans able and eager to 
sing together. No better stimulus to composers 
and teachers in the years to come could exist. 
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Heard and (pold... 


By Eu tauia 8, BUTTELMAN 


“r’HE music education fraternity 
has reason to feel proud that a 
proportion of the new 
advisers being 
we appointed by the 
sgovernment for 


goodly 


m service in the 

the Army are 
Btaken from its 
s ranks. Among 


the music educa- 
tors who have re- 
S cently received 
appointments to 
the Army Spe- 
cialists Corps 
» jare the follow- 
“Sing: 

Eulalia S. Buttelman Capt. Richard 

W Grant, for 
twenty years director of music at 
Pennsylvania State College and for- 
mer vice-president of the MENC; 
Capt. Gerald R. Prescott, director for 
the last decade of the University of 





music 


Minnesota band and author of several 
musical texts; Capt. Forrest L. Mc- 
Allister, formerly director of instru- 
mental music in the grade schools of 
Joliet, Ill. (he is the son of A. R. 
McAllister, executive president of the 
National School Band, Orchestra and 
Vocal Associations, and famous as di- 
rector of the Joliet Concert High 
School Band); Captain Lorrain E. 
Watters, for many years director of 
music in the schools of Des Moines, 
Ia.; Glenn Cliff Bainum, director of 
bands at Northwestern University and 
secretary-treasurer of the American 
Bandmasters Association ; 

Capt. Joseph Skornicka, supervisor 
of instrumental music of the Milwau- 
kee public schools; Capt. George W. 
Campbell, formerly director of music 
at George Williams College, Chicago. 
and chairman of the music committee 
of Kiwanis International for the past 
ten years; Capt. Delbert Hugulet, 
member of the faculty of Northwest- 
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ern University Music department, and 
Conservatory of Music at Mundelein 
College, Chicago (also organist at 
Mt. Carmel Roman Catholic Church 
in Chicago); Capt. W. L. Multer, 
formerly director of music at Grove 
City College; Capt. Harold Bachman, 
former director of the University of 
Chicago band, prominent as authority 
on band and as an adjudicator; S. E. 
Mear, former president of the Wis- 
consin School Music Association. 

Another of the Midwest's famous 
bandmen, King Stacy, doctor of music 
and director of instrumental music at 
the Boys Vocational School in Lans- 
ing, Mich., for the last eighteen years, 
has lately joined the body of music 
advisers in the Army Specialist Corps 
where he now holds the rank of Cap- 
tain. He lately reported at Camp 
Meade, Md., for a term of instruc- 
tion in his new duties. 

Capt. Stacy stands high in music 
education circles, having distinguished 
himself as a leader in the national 
school music competitions and festi- 


vals, as well as for his important 
work as president of the National 
School Band Association and board 


chairman for the local region. 
x * * 


From Charleston, W. Va., it is 
learned that J. Henry Francis has just 
concluded his fortieth season as choir- 
master of Saint John’s’ Episcopal 
choir, where he has built an enviable 
record. One of the significant items 
of his long service is that while in 
that post nearly six hundred and fifty 
boys and men have come under his 
leadership, gaining musical experi- 
ence from an able musician and 
churchman. Dr. Francis is to be con- 
gratulated upon making such a con- 
tribution to a generation of men. A 
suitable anniversary observance was 
arranged by Wm. S. Bolden, a for- 
mer choir boy who, even with the 
strain of wartime, attempted to bring 
to the féte every old choir boy who 
had sung under the choirmaster. 

* * * 


The United States Air Corps now 
claims Mark H. Hindsley, who was 
commissioned a Captain in late Sum- 
after which he went to Fort 


mer, 
Meade, Md., for a course in the 
School for Special Service. Upon 


graduation a month later, he was tem- 
porarily assigned to Headquarters 
Army Air Forces Flying Training 
Command, at Fort Worth, Tex., in 
charge of bands and other musical 
agencies. This assignment has now 
been made permanent, giving him the 
title of Music Officer in the Special 
Service Division. 

Although Capt. Hindsley has long 
been known as a foremost authority 
on marching bands, it would be high- 
ly unfair to pigeon-hole him in such 
a limited though important category, 
inasmuch as he is a very capable gen- 
eral music educator, specializing in in- 
strumental music. For the last eight 
years he has been assistant director 
of bands and assistant professor of 
music at the University of Illinois, 
prior to which he was director of in- 
strumental music in Cleveland 
Heights, O., and director of band at 
Indiana University. 

In addition to his two books on the 
subject of the marching band, Capt. 
Hindsley has written five volumes of 
the Music Educator series on methods, 
and has contributed to several musical 
periodicals. Many of the principal 
universities and colleges have availed 
themselves of his abilities as guest 
conductor and visiting lecturer during 
their various Summer sessions. A 
valued member of the MENC and act- 
ing on the editorial staff of the 
MENC Journal, he is also a member 
of Phi Mu Alpha-Sinfonia, Pi Kappa 
Lambda and the American Bandmas- 
ters Association. 





OPERA BY AMERICAN 
SOUGHT BY JUILLIARD 





To Be Produced by School’s Opera 
Department—Wood Opus to 
Be Mounted 


The Juilliard School of Music will 
hold a competition for the production 
of an opera composed by an Ameri- 
can. If suitable, it will be produced in 
the theatre of the school by the opera 
department. The scenery will be de- 
signed and built under the direction 
of Frederick J. Kiesler at the school. 
Stage direction will be by Alfredo 
Valenti and Albert Stoessel will con- 
duct. 

In order to be eligible for entry in 
the competition the tollowing require 
ments must® be met: the composer 
must be an American citizen (native 
or naturalized); the opera may be 
full length or only one act, and the 
libretto should be in English; it should 
be of modest proportions, suitable for 
performance in theatres not specially 
constructed for operatic productions. 
It should be playable by an orchestra 
of thirty to fifty players, and should 
not call for rarely-used instruments. 
The composer should control the copy- 
right and the production rights of the 
music and libretto, 

Scores should be sent to Oscar 
Wagner, dean, Juilliard Graduate 
School. They will be accepted until 
March 1. 

The school will produce the one-act 
opera, ‘The Mother’, by Joseph Wood, 
winner of the 1942 competition, some 
time during the season. Mr. Wood, 
who is twenty years old, received all 
his training in America. After attend- 
ing Bucknell College, he studied com- 
position with Bernard Wagenaar in 
New York. He then became musical 
director of the Chekov Theater in 
Ridgefield, Conn. 





Voge Opera Group Gives Recital 


The Voge Opera Group, Harry H. 
Voge, director, gave a recital in the 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on the 
evening of Oct. 25. Excerpts were 
offered from “The Magic Flute’, ‘Die 
Entfiihrung aus dem Serail’, “The 
Marriage of Figaro’, ‘Julius Caesar’, 
‘Les Huguenots’, ‘Elijah’, ‘Le Cid’, 
‘Pagliacci’, ‘Simon Boccanegra’, ‘Mac- 
beth’ and ‘Un Ballo in Maschera’. 
There were also song groups. Those 
taking part included Norma Sabel, 
Gwendolyn Kieve, Marjorie Capo, 
Inge Borg, Alois Poranski, Esther 
Howarth, Marinus Kimmerer, Henry 
Kulkman, Rudya Lhyn. William Find- 
lay and John Bayer. Accompaniments 
were played by Ernest Wolf. 
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ACTIVITIES OF MUSIC SCHOOLS, 


STUDIOS AND TEACHERS 





JUILLIARD SCHOOL 
PLANS COMPETITION 


Orchestral Works by American 
Composers Will Be 
Published 


The Juilliard School of Music will 
again hold its annual competition for 
the publication of orchestral works by 
American composers. Through these 
competitions the Juilliard School se- 
lects each year one or more composi- 
tions and pays for the publication. The 
composer receives all royalties and 
fees accruing trom the publication and 
controls the copyright. 

The terms ot the competition are as 
follows: Compositions must be by 
native or naturalized American citi- 
zens, (First papers are not sufficient.) 
Only such compositions as _ are 
suitable for performance by a major 
symphony orchestra will be considered, 
and only compositions of which the 
composer owns or can control the 
copyright should be submitted. Com- 
positions which have been previously 
performed should be accompanied by 
a brief statement as to places and dates 
of performance so far as known. A 
composition which was submitted last 
year may not be entered again this 
year. Only one composition may be 
submitted in any year by a composer. 
Compositions should be sent to Oscar 
Wagner, Dean, Juilliard Graduate 
School, 130 Claremont Avenue, N. Y., 
before March 1, 1943. Manuscripts 
sent by mail or express should be in- 
sured and the composer’s name and 
address should be securely attached. 
Manuscripts not selected for publica- 
tion will be returned to the sender be- 
fore June 15. The use of a nom-de- 
plume is not necessary unless the com- 
poser prefers it. In such a case the 
real name should be placed in a sealed 
envelope with the composer’s pen 
name on the outside. Should a suitable 
composition be found through the 
competition, it will be published in 


1943, 


Juilliard Orchestra Opens Season 

The orchestra of the Juilliard 
School of Music gave its first concert 
of the season under Albert Stoessel on 
Nov. 14. The program included works 
by Vivaldi, Bach, Jacobi and Shos- 
takovich, with Robert Mann and Lena 
Siracusa, violins; Nellis Delay, ’cello, 
and Mary Miles, flute, as soloist. 





’Cello Scholarship Offered 
A scholarship for an advanced 
cellist is offered at the Greenwich 
House Music School, Enrique Caro- 
selli, director. Applications may be 
made by appointment at the school. 


Freund-Nauen Pupil Gives Recital 
in Honolulu 


Thomas C. Matthews, baritone, a 
young serviceman now on duty in 
Honolulu and a pupil of Jane Freund- 
Nauen, New York vocal teacher, re- 
cently gave a recital in the Honolulu 
Academy of Arts. The young artist’s 
program consisted exclusively of 
Lieder and art songs. The concert 
was acclaimed as one of the best in 
the series of morale-building pro- 
grams promoted by the Academy since 
Dec. 7. Mme. Freund-Nauen is his 
sole teacher. 








Carson Presents Pupil in Recital 

Mary Polynack, soprano, was pre- 
sented by Leon Carson, the New York 
teacher of singing, in his Sherman 
Square studios on the afternoon of 
Nov. 1. An interesting and diversified 
program was heard by a large audi- 
ence. Miss Polynack sang works of 


Handel, Cornelius, Rossini, Tonnelli, 
Carpenter, Wolfe, Gere and Carew. 
In the closing group were four seldom 
heard Ukranian songs by Hayvoron- 
sky, Kropinitsky and Artenowsky, 
sung in the original language. The 
singer was heartily applauded. Mil 
dred Browne played the accompani 
ments. 


Annual Damrosch Concert at 
Institute 

The annual Frank Damrosch memo- 
rial concert was given at the Institute 
of Musical Art of the Juilliard School 
of Music on Nov. 20 by Karl Kraue- 
ter, violin; Willem Willeke, ‘cello, 
and Katherine Bacon, piano. The pro- 
gram included trios by Beethoven and 
Tchaikovsky. 


Elliot Griffis Gives Recital at 
Westchester School 

Elliott Griffis, pianist, executive di- 
rector of the Westchester Conserva- 
ay of Music, gave a recital there on 
Nov. 8. He played a group of Bach, 
the yaad Handel Variations, a ‘So- 
nata with Program’ by himself, and 
works by Rachmaninoff, MacDowell, 
Ravel and Chopin. 


New York Studios 


Jean Handzlik, from the studio of 
Arthur Gerry, has been singing lead- 
ing roles on tour with the Philadel- 
phio Opera Company. Nina Allen, 
soprano, and Dorothy Ramsay, con- 
tralto, are members of the New Opera 
Company. Patricia Anderson, soprano, 


is on tour with the Shubert ‘Merry 
Widow’. Carmelina Rosell, Cuban 
soprano, has returned to the United 


States after several seasons of activity 
in Cuba. She recently gave a recital 
in Royal York Hall, Toronto, Arthur 
Anderson, bass, formerly of the 
Metropolitan Opera has _ returned 
from appearances with the Columbia 
Opera Company in Kansas City, St. 


Louis, Detroit and Toronto. 
* * ok 
Pupils of Frank La Forge and 


Ernesto Berumen heard recently in 
studio recitals, include Ellen Bergh, 
soprano; Evelyn White, pianist; Wal- 
ter Cassel, baritone; Betty Whitehill 
and May Lander, sopranos; Robbie 
Masterson, pianist, Nora Warnecke 
and Carlotta Franzell, sopranos; 
Roxane Connick, Charlotte Harris, 
Cecil Gordon and Constantine Callini- 
cos, pianists. 
* * Ox 

Jean Carlton, pupil of Francis 
Rogers, gave a program of French, 
Italian and English works in Mr. 
Rogers’s studio on Nov. 4. Thomas 
Edwards, tenor, is now on tour with 
The Ballad Singers. Bernard Mar- 
tin, baritone, has been appointed di- 
rector of music in the grade school in 
Jericho, L. I. 

x ok * 

Louis Letellier, bassoon, formerly 
teacher at the Institute of Musical Art 
of the Juilliard School of Music, and 
Leo Gomberg, trumpet, until recently 
a member of the New York City Sym- 
phony, have been appointed to the fac- 
ulty of the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music, Baltimore. 


* ok & 
Edward Constantine, bass, pupil of 
Viktor Fuchs in both Vienna and 


New York, has been engaged by the 
New Opera Company. 
x * 

Leon Breslaw, violinist, from the 
studio of Theodore Pashkus, has been 
engaged for the violin section of the 
Baltimore Symphony. 
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NEW MUSIC: Technical Aids and Educational Material Are Released 


NEW TRANSCRIPTIONS 
BY BABIN PUBLISHED 


NCE more Victor Babin has given 
free rein to his flair for transcrib- 
ing for two pianos, with results that 
again attest his expertness in achiev- 
ing the most effective balance of the 
parts and the infallibility of his judg- 


ment generally in this specialized 
work. He has now taken in hand 
four of a set of six sonatas written 
by J. S. Bach for the instruction of 


his two eldest sons and two Rimsky- 
Korsakoff compositions, ‘Dance of the 
Tumblers’ and a ‘Cradle Song’, and 
the resultant arrangements are pub- 
lished by Boosey & Hawkes. 

The Bach sonatas, as Mr. Babin 
points out, are known as Organ So- 
natas or Trio Sonatas or Sonatas for 
Two Claviers and Pedal, the original 
manuscripts that have come down 
from the composer designating ex- 
plicitly that they were to be performed 
on a clavicembalo with two manuals 
and a pedal board. Since that instru- 
ment is no longer generally available 
the sonatas can be performed only on 
the organ today. These arrange- 
ments, designed to approximate the 
original medium with inevitably inten- 
sified sonorities, will, therefore, make 
these works available to a _ larger 
group of music lovers. 


All four of the sonatas chosen, the 


Third in D Minor, the Fourth in E 
Minor, the Fifth, the 
in C Major, and the Sixth in C Ma- 
jor, are in the traditional three move- 
ments of contrasting mood and are 
characteristic of Bach at his best in 
varying styles. Mr. Babin has used 
the utmost discretion and taste in 
keeping the music within its essential 
framework, and with these transcrip- 
tions and those of the lovely ‘Cradle 
Song’ and the jolly and descriptive 
‘Dance of the Tumblers’ by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff he has made exceptionally 
fine contributions to the literature of 
the duo-pianists. 


QUINTET BY VAN VACTOR 
OFFICIALLY SPONSORED 


Feng of the works chosen 
by the Society for the Publica- 
tion of American Music to be brought 
out in connection with its twenty- 


first season of activity has been is- 
sued for the organization by G. Schir- 


mer. It is a Quintet by David Van 
Vactor for flute, two violins, viola 
and cello. 


This new work by Mr. Van Vactor 
is of real musical substance. It has 
pronounced individuality both in its 
melodic essence and in its harmonic 
feeling, yet, while the harmonic 
scheme is a colorfully resourceful one 
and moodfully significant, it avoids the 
irritating extremes of dissonance that 
in other cases so frequently call at- 
tention to a composer’s conscious ef- 
forts to be “different.” The writing 
is couched in a personal style that 
expresses itself fluently and freely. 

The extended first movement alter- 
nates between tranquil pastoral moods 





most extended, 





Victor Babin David Van Vactor 


and more dramatic ones, while the 
succeeding Larghetto is pervaded by 
an insinuating poetic atmosphere. 
There follows a short, scherzo-like 
movement and then the final Molto 
Allegro is brilliantly effective. This 
is a work eminently worthy to be 
sponsored by the society that has 
taken it under its wing. 


NEW PRESSER MATERIAL 
FOR PIANO TEACHERS 

N excellent book for acquainting 

piano students and piano-playing 
laymen with the chief themes of fa- 
mous piano concertos has been de- 
vised by Henry Levine and published 
by the Theodore Presser Co. It is 
called ‘Themes From the Great Piano 
Concertos’ and ten of the most out- 
standing compositions in the form are 
represented, mostly by material from 
the first movements. 

While arranged for one piano these 
themes are presented in a sufficiently 
rounded-out manner harmonically to 
have a substantial effect and avoid 
thinness and at the same time remain 
within a technical grade that the av- 
erage player can encompass. The con- 
certos drawn upon are, Beethoven's 
‘Emperor’, Mozart’s D Minor, 
Chopin’s E Minor, the Schumann A 
Minor, Liszt’s E Flat, Rubinstein’s 
D Minor, the Grieg, the MacDowell 
in D Minor, Rachmaninoff’s C Minor 
and, of course, Tchaikovsky’s B Flat 
Minor. Apart from all other consid- 
erations, this book has special value 
for reading practice. 

Presser also publishes two notably 
useful new books for the teaching of 
children by Ada Richter, ‘My Piano 
Book’, a Method for class and indiv- 
ual instruction, and ‘Stunts for Piano’, 
first exercise book. Part 1 of 


a very 
‘My Piano Book’, for the child of 
after-kindergarten age, progresses 


slowly and methodically, introducing 
one new point in each lesson and pro- 
viding special pieces for holidays in 
response to children’s demands for 
pieces. Part 2 is for pupils ready to 
begin the study of scales and some- 
what more advanced pieces. Both 
books are most attractively designed, 
containing just enough illustrations to 
enliven the pages without being too 
obtrusive. As for ‘Stunts’, it is 
planned to meet and vanquish chil- 
dren’s supposed dislike for exercises 
and scales by offering exercises cov- 
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technical points 


ering the necessary 
kinds and thus 


as stunts of various 
appealing to their imagination. ‘Run- 
ning on Tiptoes’, ‘Broad Jump’, ‘Rope 
Climbing’ and ‘Leap Frog’ are some 
of the stunt-indicative titles. 

Of conspicuous merit among many 
new Presser teaching pieces for piano 
are, ‘Bunny Rabbit’ and ‘The Wind’s 
Song’ by Ada Richter; ‘Bagpipes’ by 
William Scher; ‘Tyrolian Echoes’ by 
Louise Christian Rebe; ‘Waltzing in 
Old Vienna’ by Stanford King; 
‘Hindu Dance’ by Vernon Lane; “The 
Glider and the Gull” by Milo Stevens ; 
‘Afternoon on the Green’ by Donald 
L. Moore; and, in a more advanced 
grade, ‘Full Moon’, ‘Song at Mid- 
night’ and ‘Across the Footlights’ by 
Ralph Lederer. 


SIX PIECES IN MODERN STYLE 
WRITTEN FOR YOUNG PIANISTS 
FOR young pianists Bernard Wag- 
enaar has written a set of ‘Six 
Short Tales’ that provides eminently 
suitable material for inculcating in 
young students the more sophisticated 
harmonic feeling of today. Chappell 
& Co. are the publishers. The titles 
are, ‘An Unfinished Thought’, ‘Feel- 
ing Sorry’, ‘What a Fib!’, ‘A Pleasant 
Dream’, ‘Feeling Annoyed’ = and 
‘Would You Like to Dance?’ 

Each piece is preceded by a col- 
loquially conversational paragraph 
well calculated to place player and 
composer en rapport. All are deftly 
written and contain certain stylistic 
characteristics of present-day music, 
and one of the others is more charm- 
ing than the first one. It and ‘Feeling 
Sorry’ and ‘What a Fib!’ will be 
found the easiest for new initiates to 
assimilate. Of course the question will 


obtrude itself whether the kind of 
mentality demanded by such pieces 
would not be too mature to be ap- 


pealed to by the juvenile approach of 
the introductory paragraphs, but then 
the modern child, in many instances, 
other 


is so unpredictable in many 

ways that Mr. Wagenaar may not 
be taking such a very great chance 
after all. 

From Chappell come also _ four 
‘Miniatures Symphoniques’ for piano 
by Albert Sirmay, good teaching 
pieces of medium difficulty, the fourth 
being somewhat more than _ that. 
These are all attractive and _ well- 


worthwhile pieces, the ‘Difficulty in D 
Flat’ being an especiallv fine techni- 
cal study. The other titles are, ‘Con- 
versation Piece’, ‘Passional’ and ‘Ex- 
altation’. 


NEW TEACHING PIECES 
AMONG DITSON PUBLICATIONS 

EW teaching material of a stand- 
1 'N ard that should commend itself 
highly to piano teachers comes from 
the Oliver Ditson Company (Theo- 
dore Presser Co., distributors). 

It includes ‘A Sea Mood’ by Or- 
ville A. Lindquist, a good study in 
tone control and the smooth playing 
of chords, arpeggiated and otherwise ; 
an attractive and well-written little 
Jig by Elliot Griffis, in one of the 
earlier grades; ‘Enchanted Evening’, 
by Elmer C. Gattermeyer, a slow 
waltz of graceful character; a little 
piece of tender sentiment entitled 
‘Lotus Bud’ by Edna B. Griebel; 
‘Nodding Poppies’ by Milo Stevens, 
a good study in alternating hands with 
a waltz swing, tor beginners; and 
gay little piece called ‘The Little 
Skipper’ by Alexander Bennett. 


TECHNICAL AID FOR VIOLISTS 
AND OTHER INSTRUMENTALISTS 

) enable violists to gain the great- 

er technical perfection demanded 
of them by the expanding literature 
for their instrument in the form of 
sonatas, suites and concertos by some 
of the foremost contemporary com- 


posers, Charlotte Katman has adapted 
for the viola Carl Flesch’s ‘Scale Sys- 
tem’, of world-wide recognition as a 
standard work for violinists. This 
comprehensive collection of scale stud- 
ies in all major and minor keys for 
daily study is published as thus 
adapted by Carl Fischer, and it bids 
fair to prove a godsend to viola 
players. 

The same house also publishes a set 
of Twelve Special Studies for the cor- 
net or trumpet bv John F. Huber, 
original etudes designed to further the 
advanced student’s technical mastery. 
Of but moderate length, these studies 
cover all the essential technical points 
in a highly compressed manner and 
at the same time possess substantial 
musical value as well. They will be 
found to contain several new ideas 
of vital importance to both the solo- 
ist and the professional orchestra and 
band player, while filling a special 
need for players in High School en- 
sembles. 

Carl Fischer is the distributor of a 
useful book for clarinetists by Gerald 
Coward, ‘The Secret to Rapid Tongue 
and Finger Technic for Clarinet’. It 
is a collection of knowingly conceived 
formulas for the proper exercising 
of the muscles governing the tongue 
and fingers, formulas calculated to de- 
velop the clarinetist’s ability to play 
difficult passages rapidly through the 
entire range of the instrument to a 
very advanced degree. Thee 


NEW MUSIC RECEIVED 


For Miscellaneous Groups, Secular: 


‘Fog’, for two sopranos, an alto, a tenor 
and two basses, by Louise Phebe Stone, text 
by Carl Sandburg (H. W. Gray). 

‘Rise Up. Oh Flame!’, round by Michael 
Praetorius, arr. by Frances Harley and 


Walter Aschenbrenner for two sopranos. 
two altos. two tenors and two basses (C. 
Fischer). 


‘Holy Thursday’. motet for unaccompanied 
double chorus. by Edward Tf. t, poem 
by William Blake (Oxford: C. Fischer) 


For Unison Singing, Secular: 


traditional sea sone. 


William McKie (Ox- 


‘The East Indiaman’. 
collected and arr. by 
ford: C. Fischer). 

‘Danny. Danny 
arr. for unison 


Whitehead (H. W. 


Czech folksong. 
Alfred 


Dando’. 
with descant by 


Gray). 
For Two-Part Women’s Chorus, Secular: 


‘Mv Senorita’. for two treble voices, by 
H. P. Hopkins (Presser). 

‘Song of Mothers’. a mothers’ 
by W. R. Voris, arr. 
(Gray). 


day anthem 
for soprano and alto 


For Four-Part Mixed Chorus, Sacred: 


‘Psalm 150’ and ‘Wisdom Crieth Without’. 
anthems by Philip Tames. ‘O Beloved Soul. 
Array Thee’, by Brahms. arr. by Arthur 
Hall. ‘Battle Hymn of the Republic’. a 
new setting of Tulia Ward Howe’s poem by 
Sir Henry Coward. ‘Benedictus es. Dom- 
ine’ in A Flat and A Selection of Psalms 
set to the Psalm Tones, with accompany- 
ing harmonies. by Joseph W. Clokey. 
‘Save Us, O Lord’, vesper hymn, by R. 
Mills Silby. ‘Hymn of Adoration’. by V. 
Kalinnikoff, freely arr. by Warner M. Haw- 
kins. ‘I See Thy Kingdom’, by A. Gretch- 
aninoff. Three Easter Carols (Set 2). ‘Look 
to the East’ and ‘Jesus Christ Is Risen 
Today’, harmonized by Bach. ed. by Alfred 
Whitehead, and ‘Finished Is the Battle 
Now’, by Alfred Whitehead (H. W. Gray). 

*‘’Twas on One Sunday Morning’. Easter 
anthem, adapted from an old American 
folksong by Tohn W. Work, with alto solo. 
‘Come, O Thou Traveler Unknown’, by 
Tames R. Gillette. ‘Haec Dies’. Easter 
motet by Pietro Yon. ‘Spirit of God. De- 
scend Upon My Heart’. by F. C. Atkinson. 
arr. by Ralph A. Harris (J. Fischer). 

‘Let Us Cheer the Weary Traveler’ and 
‘Lord, I Wan’ to Be More Lovin’’, Negro 
spirituals, harmonized and arr by George 
W. Kemmer (Ricordi). 

‘The Lord’s Prayer’. by Seth Bingham. 
‘Upon the Hills’, by Roland Diggle. ‘Light 
Divine’. an arrangement of Rubinstein’s 


Romance in FE flat for piano by Lorrain 
Watters. ‘Rise, My Soul. to Watch and 
Pray’. by Albert W. Grauer. based on an 


old German chorale attributed to J. Rosen- 


mueller. ‘How Brightly Shines the Morn- 
ing Star’, by Philipp Nicolai, arr. by V 
B. Olds, with brass choir ad lib. ‘Lend 
Thine Ear to My Prayer’. by A. Arch- 
angelsky, arr. by Peter J. Wilhousky (C. 
Fischer). 
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Why Opera Is—Or Isn’t—Grand 


(Continued from page 6) 
were mountains of flesh and had lit- 
tle of the plastic about them have 
had their measure of success in 
both roles. 

This will go on, if only because 
audiences preter it that way. It will 
go on because only in very rare in- 
stances is real stage illusion—illu- 
sion of face and figure and illusion 
in acting—to be expected of singers 
with great voices. The voice is the 
first consideration. It has to be, if 
the role is to be sung at all. And 
great voices being rare, opera sim- 
ply cannot afford to ignore the few 
that can be found, whatever the 
other lacks involved. 

As an instance, Helen Traubel 
has made such progress in her sing- 
ing of Wagner’s music that her first 
Isolde this season is being awaited 
with lively interest. The problems 
that may be involved for the stage 
management are not new ones; they 
will be solved according to a time- 
honored but only partly satisfac- 
tory routine. Would Metropolitan 
subscribers prefer that some slen- 
derer and more vital actress be cast 
for the part, though obviously of 
no such magnificence of voice as 
Mme. Traubel. There have been, 
of course, opera singers of ordinary 
or even enviable physical propor- 
tions. But many or most of these— 
including the immortal Lillian Nor- 
dica—had lost their beautiful lines 
by the time they reached the height 
of their fame. For them, illusion 
was mostly something of the voice. 
Was their opera “grand”? If it was, 
the voice made it so, not the stage 
direction—for those who were most 
carried away by what they heard. 

With opera thus succeeding or fall- 
ing short of success primarily because 
of its voices, the whole chain of in- 
sufficiencies otherwise may be viewed 
in the proper light. Singers who can’t 
act still can sing. They will be en- 
gaged, along with the few who can 
both act and sing. A certain amount 
of routine will be acquired by even 
the stiffest and dullest of the lot. They 
will go through the motions. But they 
may never be half-way decent actors. 
Of course, the operas in which they 
appear would be more pleasurable if 
they could give more illusion. But 
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they are there because of their voices 
and there they and their kind will re- 
main, simply because great voices are 
too few not to be employed irrespec- 
tive of stage deficiencies. 

From this stem many of the so- 
called operatic “traditions” or “con- 
ventions’ against which men of the 
theater inveigh. Much of the dull rou- 
tine of opera—including the semaphoric 
signaling that passes for gesturing— 
is merely a confession that we have 
to do with singers who can’t act. This 
sort of thing has become a tradition 
because what is true of the present 
was also true of the past. Conventions 
have become established because noth- 
ing else could be found that would 
work as well. On the spoken stage, 
where singing is not at stake, actors 
are engaged because they can act. In 
opera, singers are engaged because 
they can sing. Stage directors have 
no such problem with stage players as 
they have with opera singers, And 
since different issues are the vital 
ones, it is not surprising if they ac- 
cept the routine beyond which they 
know only a few especially gifted 
singing actors are prepared to go. 
Those exceptions—men like Chalia- 
pine, Maurel, Renaud and Jean de 
Reszke ; women like Geraldine Farrar, 
Mary Garden, Olive Fremstad and 
Lilli Lehmann—only prove the rule. 
No operatic stage director may ex- 
pect, except by some freak of fate, to 
have singing actors of their kind for 
his casts. These are rare apparitions. 
For the most part he must do the best 
he can with the most plodding sort of 
stage talent and ordinarily it is conven- 
tion that saves the day. A Chaliapine 
inevitably transcends convention. We 
have had one Chaliapine in forty years. 


The Place of Gesture 


The spoken theatre, too, has its con- 
ventions. So has the ballet. Those of 
the one can no more be substituted for 
the conventions of opera than can 
those of the other, Acting in spoken 
drama is largely something of the 
treatment of the words and can be 
almost free of gesture. Of necessity, 
the words are understood. In opera, 
much of the text is unintelligible in a 
large theatre, whatever the language. 
Gestures assume an additional impor- 
tance. They can be limited in number, 
but highly expressive, as were An- 
tonio Scotti’s. Or they can be exces- 
sive and suggest a windmill, as was 
true of Lauri-Volpi’s. But their place 
in opera is not to be denied merely 
because one singer or many singers 
gesture badly and only a few well. 
The pantomime of the ballet is still 
further removed from the “natural” 
attitudes of the spoken play. The bal- 
let has no words; to communicate 
ideas it must great exaggerate physi- 
cal motion. Opera, with words that 
are sung, not spoken—in itself a con- 
tradiction of realism—has developed a 
technique that has points of contact 
with the ballet as well as with the 
spoken stage. Those who would dis- 
card this operatic technique for that of 
the spoken stage have merely confused 
their mediums. They might under- 
stand their mistake more readily if 
they were to attempt to apply the 
same notions to the mimetic drama 
of the ballet. 

Opera has always stood in need of 
betterment. The questions raised by 
Arthur Hammerstein in his article 
‘Why Can’t Opera Be Grand?’ in the 
last issue of MustcaL AMERICA are 
pertinent ones. The staging and the 
direction of opera can be made more 
effective, particularly if they are more 
imaginative. But the opinion may be 
ventured that nothing of the kind can 
make opera really “grand” if great 
voices are lacking. And since great 
voices are so few that almost any 
feirly tractable one will be pounced 
upon for operatic purposes, whatever 
the handicaps that other shortcomings 
may impose, operatic routine is likely 


to remain what it always has been. 
Through trial and error that routine 
has been developed as the ordinarily 
sound way of making the most of the 
singing giits that only occasionally are 
united with stage talents sufficient to 
fit into the quite different routine of 
the spoken theater. The operatic box- 
office leaves us no reason to doubt that 
it is the great voice, not stage illu- 
sion, that determines for most lis- 
teners when opera is “grand”, 


Francis Hopkinson 
(Continued from page 8) 


the British version appears in the 
‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ for Decem- 
ber, 1739. Unlike Hopkinson, the 
Englishman gives a strophic in- 
terpretation of the entire poem. 

A perusal of the two versions 
brings out the truthfulness of Hop- 
kinson’s translation—not alone is 
it more authentic, but throughout 
attuned to the meaning of the 
words. He curves his melody into 
clear, etched contours. An absti- 
nence from the Englishman’s vocal 
curlicues and the whole arsenal of 
twittering onomatopoeia gives the 
movement a more elastic flow and 
the texture greater compactness. 
Something of the vigor and the 
drive of the New World actually 
pervades Hopkinson’s lines—an im- 
pression traceable only in part to 
the American’s choice of A Flat 
Major instead of the A Minor of 
the British counterpart. Perhaps it 
is the duple time-measure which 
infuses the whole with height- 
ened vitality. Hopkinson’s rhythm 
breathes a certain robust and home- 
spun squareness, a simplicity of line 
and pungency of accent present as 
little in the version of 1739 as in 
still another earlier musical por- 
trayal of the same poem. Attributed 
to William Jackson of Exeter and 
executed in London around 1710, it 
alone bears the original title of Par- 
nell’s work: ‘Love and Innocence’. 

Curiously, another A Minor opus, 
it plunges headlong into the recital 
of verdant delights, doing away both 
with the introductory Simfonia, by 
means of which Hopkinson invariably 
greases his wheels, and with the epi- 
logue for flute in the minor subdomi- 
nant, appended to the music of the 
‘Gentleman’s Magazine’. 


Borrowed Some Lyrics 


Many a line in Hopkinson’s lyrics is 
not of his invention. For all of the 
‘Garland’, a song second in popularity 
only to ‘My Days’, opening: “The 
pride of evry grove I chose” and 
closing with an allusion to a “various 
wreath upon his brow” one must 
thank Matthew Prior, whose mete- 
oric career, launched in a blaze of 
glory and expiring in jail, is prophe- 
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sied in the poem. Nor, in poems v1 
his own invention, was Mopkinson 
averse to introducing lines and 
phrases borrowed for the occasion 
irom others: his favored ‘Over the 
Hills and Far Away’ shows many 
points of contact with Chester W. 
>bommer’s “lhe Soldier's Reverie’. 
Whether consciously or not, Hopkin- 
son trequentiy couples the ideas of 
“love” and “innocence,” as he found 
them in Parnell, 


Our First Composer-Poet 


Hopkinson liked to represent him- 
self in the joint role ot composer- 
poet. In his familiar dedication to 
George Washington, in which he ex- 
presses the hope that “the arts in suc- 
cession will take root and flourish 
amongst us”, he states: “I am neither 
a protess’d Poet nor a profess’d mu- 
sician, and yet venture to appear in 
those characters united”. Again, in 
recommending to Jefferson and his 
daughters, his “Traveller Benighted 
and Lost’ (which he does on the score 
of its deep pathos), he brings out the 
fact that “Words and music were the 
Work of an hour in the Heights of a 
Storm’. 

Any attempt to belittle the signifi- 
cance of Hopkinson would be ill-fit- 
ting. Surely, he was a man of almost 
Rennaissance versatility. His were 
not only various talents. Wedded to 
tireless energy was an amazingly 
acute mind. As a satirist and poli- 
tician his influence is not to be dis- 
counted, One may remember his satire 
in which Mr. Tweedledum blasts dis- 
cordant sharp thirds on the diapason 
of the organ, while Mr. Tweedledee 
hurls back with amazing vigor and 
dexterity a still sharper third on a 
silver flute—a picture anticipating 
those drawn by the German romanti- 
cists and one which undoubtedly did 
its part in helping to eradicate the 
“passions, follies and absurdities of 
mankind” to which Hopkinson refers.4 
And it cannot be denied that his un- 
derstanding of music was profound 
and his love for it true: 


Hark! hark! the sweet vibrating 
lyre 

Sets my attentive soul on fire, 

Thro all my frame what pleasures 


thrill, 

Whilst the loud treble warbles 
shrill. 

And the more slow and solemn 
bass, 

Adds charmes to charm and grace 


to grace... 
So shall th’ admired celestial art 
Raise and transport my ravished 
heart ; 
Exalt my soul and give my mind 
Ideas of sublimer kind. (1754) 


Yet were he to take his stand as he 
had wished and expressed it, “accou- 
tered with truth midst the angels’ 
band”, at least some of the claims that 
have been made for and by him would 
have to be rewritten. 





8Annie Marble, ‘Francis Hopkinson’, p. 43. 

*Hopkinson, ‘Miscellaneous Essays and 
Occasional Writings’, IT, 144; ‘New Sources 
of Amusement’, 1785. 
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TEXAS UNIVERSITY DEDICATES NEW HALL 


Christian Plays New Organ 
—Festival Concerts Held 
in $500,000 Building 
Austin TEex., Nov. 20.—The speci- 
ally-designed $35,000 6,178-pipe organ 
for the University of Texas’s new 
$500,000 Music building was dedi- 
cated on Nov. 10 in a recital by 
Palmer Christian, organist from the 
University of Michigan. This pro- 
gram is part of a Fine Arts Festival 
being held to commemorate dedication 
of the new building, which was held 

Sunday. 

The organ, designed for the Univer- 
sity by D. B. Harrison, president of 
the Aeolian-Skinner Organ Com- 
pany, and built by that concern, is 
really eight instruments in one, Uni- 
versity music department officials point 
out. The instrument provides an au- 
thentic Seventeenth Century organ; 
an Eighteenth Century Great organ; 
the usual swell, choir, solo and pedal 
organs with orchestral solo stops; a 
Bombarde organ which contains heavy 
reedstops ; and a floating string organ 
which may be drawn on any of the 
four manuals or the pedal, it was ex- 
plained. An auxiliary console is avail- 
able which may be set up on the ter- 
race of the Main Building. 


Texas Composers Represented 


The program of the festival featured 
a Texas Composers’ Concert in the 
afternoon, an Austin District Music 
Teachers’ Dinner, the first of five con- 
certs by the Roth String Quartet, and 
a reception for Texas composers and 
officers of the Texas Music Teachers’ 
Association, 

The Music Building is the first 
Texas example of realiy modern ac- 
coustical design carried throughout an 
entire building. It is the first of a pro- 
posed three-building fine arts group. 
Ground was staked out on Feb. 3, 
1941, the building was occupied in 
June, 1942, and dedicated on Nov. 8. 

In modified Spanish Renaissance 
architecture to harmonize with other 
newer structures at the University, the 
exterior of the Music Building is of 
Texas shellstone with Cordova cream 
trim. Its corridors are of polished 
shellstone; the interiors of all rooms 
are paneled in quarter-sawed oak in 
natural finish, 

Completely air-conditioned, _ this 
building was designed to embody the 
latest accoustical theories. The objec- 
tive of the designer, Dr. C. Paul 
Boner, University professor of phy- 
sics and one of the country’s most dis- 
tinguished sound authorities, was to 
direct sound rather than to eliminate 
it by absorption. Collaborating with 
Dr. Boner were K. C. Morrical of 
Camden, N. J., sound specialist for 
Radio Corporation of America; 


George Dahl of Dallas, architect, and 
Dr. Doty. 
To carry out Dr. Boner’s theories 
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on direction of sound, the ceilings of 
this building were suspended, the 
floors were placed on springs, the 
walls were angled so that no two sur- 
faces in any room are parallel. Oak 
paneling, which is non-sound absorb- 
ing and which reflects all portions of 
the musical scale alike, is used for 
walls and ceilings of all performance 
and practice rooms, thus eliminating 
echo even in the Recital Hall and the 
Rehearsal Hall. 

Doors are constructed to reduce 
transmission of sound. To guard 
against extraneous noise entering the 
rooms through air-conditioning ducts, 
the ducts are lined with sound-absorb- 
ent material, and follow long, uidirect 
courses before reaching any room. 
Electric conduits and steam pipes are 
placed in main slabs of the building 
and routed into the rooms with flexi- 
ble cables to minimize conduction of 
sound. W. D. Hornapay 





LIST MOZART SERIES 
AT BALDWIN-WALLACE 


Rarely Heard Works to Be Given 
on Three Programs Planned 
for Mid-December 
Berea, O., Nov. 20.—The Baldwin- 
Wallace Conservatory of Music will 
hold its third midyear festival on Dec. 

12 and 13. 

The first midyear festival in 1940 
was devoted to the works of Mendels- 
sohn, and last year to the works of 
American composers. This year the 
classic composers will again be repre- 
sented by Mozart and it is hoped that 
these festivals may continue each year, 
the. American works being heard al- 
ternatively with those of the classic 
composers. 

The Mozart Festival will comprise 
three programs and many rarely heard 
works will be performed then. It will 
be performed entirely by campus talent 
except for the assistance of Mrs. Em- 
ily Mutter Adams of the Michigan 
State Normal School at Ypsilanti, 
Michigan, who will be heard in Mo- 
zart’s Concerto No. 4 in D for violin. 
The larger campus groups to be heard 
will be the Conservatory Symphony, 
the A Cappella Choir, and the Madri- 
galians. The faculty conductors will 
be George Poinar, Cecil Munk, and 
Clyde Keutzer. 


Works to be performed include the Rondo 
for violin and orchestra from the ‘Haffner’ 
Serenade in D, No. 7: the Quintet for clar- 
inet and strirn~s, a ‘Musical Joke’ for vio- 
lins, viola, bass and two French horns; the 
Ouartet in G Minor for piano and strings, 
Concerto in D Minor for piano and orches- 
tra, ‘Eine Kleine Nachtmusik’, Piano Con- 
certo in C Minor. ‘Overture to ‘The Magic 
Flute’. a ~roup of choruses, the Overture to 
‘The Impresario’. Symphony in C, Rondo, 
aria for tenor; Concerto No. 4 in D for 
violin; and the Litany in B Fiat. 





PUPILS IN RECITALS 
AT CONSERVATORY 


Students at American School in 
Chicago Give Programs 
of Interest 


Cuicaco, Nov. 20.—Elly Engelhart, 
soprano, pupil of Louis Rousseau at 
the American Conservatory, with 
Edith Heffner Dobson as accompanist, 
returned recently from a three-week 
recital tour. Virginia Loring, pianist, 
pupil of Edward Collins, gave a re- 
cital at the Goodwyn Institute, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., on Oct. 26. Edward 
Gould Hill, pianist, pupil of Edwin 
Gemmer, gave a recital at the Edge- 
water Beach hotel on Nov. 1. Helen 
Stewig has been appointed organist 
at the Cuyler Methodist Church in 
Oak Park, Ill. Rudolph Reuter, pi- 
anist, of the faculty, made his third 
appearance as soloist with the In- 
dianapolis Symphony on Nov. 12. Sid- 


ney Miller, violinist, appeared recent- 
ly at the Teachers Institute, Hills- 
boro, Ill. Jacob Hanneman, pianist, 
was heard in recital at Bismark, N. 
Dak., on Nov. 12. Adele Modjeska, 
violinist, ppuil of Stella Roberts, 
winner of the young artist contest 
conducted by the Society of American 
Musicians, appeared in recital in Kim- 
ball Hall on the evening of Nov. 17. 


INSTITUTE AWARDS 
87 SCHOLARSHIPS 


Musical Art Division of Juilliard 
School Lists New Candidates 


The Institute of Musical Art of the 
Juilliard School of Music, George A. 
Wedge, dean, has awarded eighty- 
seven scholarships for the present 
season. The successful candidates in- 
clude: 


Elsie Arnold, Rita 
Dowson, William Harrington, Jane Kantner, 
Sara Lucile King, Ruth McKinney, Jean 
Seward, Edith W. Smith, Peggy Watson, 
Frances Westbrook, Richard Fisk, Grace 
Harrington, Irving Heller, Dorothy Kaliff, 
Ellis Larkins, Myrna Macklin, Lily Miki, 
Sara Miller, Virginia Passacantando, Joyce 
Paul, Doris Pines, Mary Robinson, Jeanne 
Rosenblum, Robert Ruda, Norma Shapiro, 
Morton Siegel, Anita Sixfin, Evelyn Soloff, 
Louis Teicher, William Weeks, Stanley 
Witt, Marshall Wrubel, Gerald Gelbloom, 
Mare Gottlieb, Julius Hegyi, Eugene Jacob- 
owsky, Florence Knox, Kurt Loebel, Dolores 
Miller, Margaret Purvis, Sylvia Rosenberg, 
Michael Serber, Robert Sevilla, Peter Tra- 
montana, Carolyn Voshell, Albert Wein- 
straub, Shepard Coleman, Efrim Fruchtman, 
David Garvin, William Druckenmiller, Bern- 
ard Goldbere. John Hein, Irving Scoichet, 
Gioia Labate, Genevieve Hall, Edith Sagul, 
Marcelle Martin. William Nalle, Margaret 
Porter, Newton Pacht, Peter Rickett, Rich- 
ard Tonner, Francis Veralli, Ernest DiFalco, 
Saul Fisher, Bernard Garfield, Norman 
Greenberg, Marjorie Jackson, George Jan- 
sen, Eugene Lehrman, Harold Levy, James 
McAllister, Ralph Masella, Constantine Mer- 
jos, Maret Panzenbeck, Chares Pugh, Ezra 
Schabas, Peter Sirch, Carol Weissbuch, 
Donald Wittenkind, Joan Wold, Robert 
Green, Leonard Schulman. 


Bonjicanian, Mary 


Browning to Give Course in 
Westchester 
WeEstTcHEsTER, N. Y., Nov. 20.— 
Mortimer Browning, pianist, for a 
number of years director of music at 
the Children’s Theater at Greenwich 
House, N. Y., has been engaged to 
give a special course entitled ‘Music 
for the Children’s Theater’ at the 
Westchester Conservatory, Elliot 
Griffis, director. The course will be 

open to the public. 





Kratt to Conduct Course in 
Portland 


PorTLAND, OreE., Nov. 20.—A course 
for the benefit of music lovers, who 
may not be performers, has been in- 
troduced into the music curriculum of 
the Portland extension center of the 
state system of higher education. 
Theodore Kratt, dean of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon, conducts this “How 
to Enjoy Music’. 


Mme. Kraft Sings in Cleveland 

CLEVELAND, Noy. 20.—Marie -Sim- 
melink Kraft, mezzo-soprano, of the 
faculty of the Cleveland Institute of 
Music, gave her annual recital on 
Oct. 14 with Arthur Loesser at the 
piano. One of the songs in her Eng- 
lish group was a setting of a text 
taken from Theokritus by Ted Robin- 
son of the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Boston Ensemble Discontinues 
Concerts 

Boston, Nov. 20.—The Boston 
String Orchestra, founded and con- 
ducted last year by Jules Wolffers, 
has decided to discontinue formal con- 
certs for the duration of the war to 
release its members and sustainers for 
war service. Special concerts for the 
benefit of the armed forces may be 
given, 





FORM NEW LEAGUE 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


To Aid Symphony and Broaden Its 
Financial Foundation—May 
Buy New Scores 
San Francsco, Nov. 20.—For the 
purpose of furthering the success of 
the San Francisco Symphony and 
broadening its financial foundation, a 
Symphony League was organized on 
Oct. 26 at the home of Mrs. James 
Coghlan, primary ,instigator of the new 

venture. 

With a five dollar membership fee, 
the League will be able to attract 
that large cross section of the public 
which is interested in the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony but which has not 
felt able to make the large annual 
contributions required of members of 
the Musical Association. 

Among the objects of the League 
are the underwriting of student tickets 
for music history majors in the pub- 
lic high schools and junior colleges ; 
to underwrite the presentation of some 
of the larger works which require 
extra men, extra rehearsal time, and 
royalties in excess of association 
budgeis. Also, to provide tickets for 
residents of charitable institutions by 
payment of the tax on passes, a finan- 
cial demand which neither the recipi- 
ent nor the association which issues 
the passes can meet. The purchase 
of new scores is another of the ten- 
tative plans of the Symphony League, 


which will hold its organizational 
meeting and crystalize its plans on 
Nov. 5. M. M. F. 





Mahler Conducts Opera Series 


Fritz Mahler led a series of opera 
performances with the Columbia 
Opera Company of New York in 
Detroit and Toronto, appearing as 
guest conductor from Noy. 2 to Nov. 
15. Commencing in Masonic Audi- 
torium in Detroit, Mr. Mahler con- 
ducted a different opera each day for 
the full two-week series which end- 
ed in Massey Hall, Toronto. ‘Travi- 
ata’, ‘Aida’, ‘Rigoletto’, ‘Faust’, ‘Tro- 
vatore’ and other standard works were 
given. Mr. Mahler recently complet- 
ed a Sunday afternoon series of 
orchestral concerts for the U. S. 
Treasury department in Carnegie Hall 
with Piatigorsky, Milstein, Morini, 
Milanoy and Martini as soloists. 





Nies-Berger Gives Benefit Recital] 
Under the auspices of the American 
Guild of Organists, Edouard Nies- 
Berger, now resident in New York 
City, gave an organ recital at St. 
Bartholomew's Church for the benefit 
of Dr. Albert Schweitzer’s hospital 
at Lambarene, French Equatorial 
Africa, on Nov. 16. The program in- 
cluded a first performance of Virgil 
Thomson’s ‘Pastorale on a Christmas 
Plainsong’, Mr. Nies-Berger’s own 
‘Resurrection’, Sowerby’s ‘Pageant oi 
Autumn’, Dickinson’s Intermezzo, a 
‘Nativity Song’ by Seth Bingham, and 
works by Bach, Franck and Noble. 





Rene Le Roy Founds Trio 


Rene Le Roy, French flutist, recent- 
ly founded a new ensemble, the Le 
Roy Trio which included Mr. Le 
Roy, Janos Scholz, ’cellist, and Al- 
bert Hirsh, pianist. The group was to 
make its initial appearance at Hough- 
ton, N. Y., on the Houghton College 
Artists Series. It will be heard in 
Town Hall on Dec. 1. 


Hanson Conducts at Eastman School 


Rocuester, Nov. 20.—Dr. Howard 
Hanson, director of the Eastman 
School of Music, conducted the senior 
orchestra of the school at the opening 
of the season, offering the Vivaldi 
D Minor Concerto Grosso, his own 
‘Rustic’ Symphony, and Debussy’s 
‘La Mer’. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 

















CAMDEN, Me., Nov. 20.—The Sum- 
mer Harp Colony of America, estab- 
lished here by Carlos Salzedo in 1931, 
recently completed its busiest season, 
in spite of the war. Pupils of Mr. 
Salzedo pictured above are: Ruth 
Dean, Marjorie Gibson, Malinde Pol- 
lock, Marjorie Albrecht, Eleanor 
Welch, Lucy Lewis, Emily Richard- 
son, Gertrude Peck, Ann Elizabeth 
Jones, Sara Harwitz, Ruth Blane, 


At the Summer Harp Colony of America at Camden, Me., 
Wife, Marjorie Call Salzedo, at the Apex of the Traditional 
by Pupils on the Lawn of the Salzedo Summer Home 





SALZEDO PUPILS FORM VICTORY SYMBOL 


Carlos Salzedo and His 
"V for Victory" Formed 


Elaine Bittorf, Grace 
Lenfest, Edna Waldenville, Carol 
Cheeseman, Clara Wolff, Deanne 
Muenzer, Jane Osterland, Jill Bailiff, 
Eleanor Mellinger, Anna _ Bukay, 
Joan Ashley, Marhta Mayfield, Lil- 
lian Phillips, and Janet Putnam. 
Others, not present at the time of. this 
picture, also attended the colony. 
Concerts were given by pupils, both 
solo and ensemble and visiting artists 
were also heard. 


Betty Mink, 


mua 
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Scholarships Awarded at Philadel- 
phia Conservatory 
PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 20.—The Phil- 
adelphia Conservatory of Music, Ma- 
ria Ezerman Drake, managing direc- 
tor, announces the winners of piano 
scholarships. They are as_ follows: 
The D. Hendrik Ezerman Foundation 





Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 


Composer-Pianist 


THE BARCLAY 
111 East 48th St., New York 








Teacher 
Leon Carson ,, Singin 


(pete, Amer. Academy of pees of Singing 
epertoire Program Building 
160 West 73rd. St., New York 
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Viktor Fuchs Vocal Studios 
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Philadephia 1616 Spruce St. 1043 

Only teacher of ROSA BOK (Metropoli- 

tan), IRENE JESSNER (Metropolitan, 
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John Alan Haughton 


Teacher of Singing 


220 West 57th Street, New York 
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Composer 











Harry Reginald Spier 


Teacher of Singing 


Studio 114, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. C. 
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Cara Verson 
Pianist 
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Mér.: Bertha Ott 
1223 Kimball Bidg., Chicago 











Scholarship, Harriet Wingreen; the 
Samaroff Scholarships, Marissa Reg- 
ules, and Evelyn Smithson; the Hood 
Scholarship, Claire Shapiro; the 
Stolp Scholarship, Beverly Cole; the 
Newton White Scholarship, Carlos 
Moseley; the Lucie Palmer Scholar- 
ship, Mervin Berger; the Jane Loen- 
ing Scholarship, Mary Ann Oeschger. 
In collaboration with the Institute of 
International Education, a scholarship 
for the Latin-American Countries es- 
tablished at the Conservatory of Mu- 
sic has been awarded to the pianist, 
Lillian Roque, from Havana. 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL 
LISTS FELLOWSHIPS 








Decrease in Number of Awards Due 
to War—All But Sixteen Hon- 
ored Are Women 


In listing the winners of fellowships 
for the present season, the Juilliard 
School of Music reveals that the war 
has not been without effect. There 
are eighteen fewer awards than last 
season and all but sixteen of those 
honored are women. 


The winners are: Andrew Galos, Anley 
Loran, Samuel Baron, Aaron Chaifetz, José 
Lierena Guiu, Dorothy Cadzow, Phyllis 
Gummer, Shirley Blois, Miriam Dugan, 
Gloria Morgan, Clara Roesch, Karla Kath- 
ryne Kantner, Helen Taylor, Marcia Bar- 
bour, Elizabeth Harter, Donald Lanini, Al- 
fred Breuning, Kathleen Groer, John Fiasca, 
Shirley Mesmer, Margaret Pardee, Ivan 
Petroff, Eugene Shepherd, Adolph Ander- 
son, Frances Bible, Tane Boedeker, Annette 
Burford. Mary Agnes Davis, Minerva Davis, 
Hugh Fleminy Pamela Meeker, Dorothy 
Stahl, Kenneth Utt, Robert Brereton, John 
Christman, Ruth Duncan, Sarah Linn, Stan- 
ley Lock, Marjorie Mitchell, Margarette 
Price, Erma Riggins, Despy Skourlas, and 
Thiele Richards. 


Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory 
Hears Clyde Keutzer 


CLVEVLAND, Nov. 5.—Clyde Keut- 
zer, tenor, new head of the voice de- 
partment of the conservatory of music 
of Baldwin-Wallace College at Berea, 
made his first appearance in a song re- 
cital on Sept. 24, assisted by Delbert 
Beswick at the piano. Mr. Keutzer 
will also direct the Madrigal Club, and 
be head of the newly formed opera de- 
partment. W.H. 


ADDS TO STAFF 





Michigan University Appoints Six 
to Music Faculty 

ANN Arsor, Micu., Nov. 20.—The 
staff of the school of music of the 
University of Michigan, Dr. Earl \V. 
Moore, airector, will have six new 
members during the season of 1942- 
1943, 

These will include Eric De Lamar- 
ter, who will be visiting professor 
of music and conductor of the uni- 
versity orchestra; Gilbert Ross, visit- 
ing professor of violin; Marguerite 
Hood, assistant professor of music 
education; Rose Marie Grentzer, in- 
structor in music education; Eliza- 
beth A. H. Green, instructor in music 
education, and Mme. Lynne Wain- 
wright Palmer, instructor in harp, 

Scholarships for Settlement 
Students 


Ten full scholarships in the Lay- 
man’s Music Course ‘he Fundamen- 
tals of Music’ 
been awarded to students of New 
York City settlement house schools, 
who could not otherwise afford the 
regular tuition fee. Students have been 
chosen from the Manhattan School of 
Music,. Turtle Bay Music School, 
Chatham Square Music School, Bronx 
House Music School, Brooklyn Music 
School Settlement, Third Street Mus- 
ic School Settlement, Community 
School of Music and the Henry Street 
Music School. These scholarships 


in the Town Hall have 





were made available through an anony- 
mous member ot the Town Hall Music 
Committee. During the current season 
all meetings will be conducted by 
Mme, Olga Samaroff Stokowski. 


Activities in St. Leste Studios 

St. Louis, Nov. 20.—Before return- 
ing to New York to enter her third 
teliowship year at tne Juilliard Grad- 
uate School, Jean Krowning, contralto, 
gave a recital in the studio of Leo C. 
Miller. 

John Kirkpatrick, head of the mu- 
sic department of Monticello College, 
near Alton, Ill., was recently presented 
in recital there. Ernst C. Krohn, for 
many years a prominent teacher, will 
give thirty lectures on the history of 
music, divided into two groups. The 
course, which he began on Oct. 7, will 
present a comprehensive survey of the 
emergence of the romantic movement 
from the classical background. 

Claire Moore, pupil of Irene Cham- 
bers of the Bernard Ferguson vocal 
studios, recently appeared in a song 
recital, H. W.C 


Changes in Cleveland School 
Faculty 

CLEVELAND, Nov. 20.— Maurice 
Sharp, solo flute of the Cleveland Or- 
chestra, has taken the classes of Mar- 
tin Heyleman at the Cleveland Music 
School Settlement for the duration. 
Tom Brennand, second violin of the 
orchestra, takes the place of Frede- 
rick Funckhouser who is on a year’s 
leave of absence. W. H. 
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HONOR IMPRESARIO ON BIRTHDAY 


Many Notables Pay Tribute 
to L. E. Behymer on His 
80th Birthday—Mrs. Irish 


Presides at Testimonial 
Luncheon 
Los ANGELES, Nov. 12.—Paying 


tribute to L. E. Behymer, leading im- 
presario of the West Coast for more 
than half a century, notables and mu- 
sic patrons assembled at a luncheon 
at the Biltmore Hotel on Nov. 5, 
sponsored by the Southern California 
Symphony Association in honor of 
“Bee’s” eightieth birthday. 

Music was provided by members of 
the Los Angeles Symphony and art- 
ists of the San Francisco Opera Com- 
pany; Mr. Behymer was the first 
manager of the Philharmonic and 
managed the San Francisco Opera 
Company appearances in Los Angeles 
this season. 

Accompanied by Carrie Jacobs 
Bond, noted song writer, who is cele- 
brating the same number of years, 
Mr. Behymer entered to the strains 
of a march and stood before a huge 
birthday cake decorated with golden 
lyres. Above his place was a portrait 
by Stan Pociecha Poray, the artist, 
showing the impresario wearing some 


of his numerous decorations. Among 
the heap of presents was a scroll 
signed by members of the personnel 
of the Philharmonic which Mr. Behy- 
mer assisted in forming in 1919 at the 
behest of the late William Andrews 
Clark, Jr. A nosegay was presented 
by eight-year-old Eleanor Taylor, 
granddaughter of Harley Hamilton, 
first conductor of the preceding Los 
Angeles Symphony, which Mr. Behy- 
mer also formed, in the ‘nineties. 
Presiding was Mrs. Leiland Ather- 
ton Irish, executive vice-president of 
the Symphony Association, and Mrs. 
Bond also spoke briefly. Rabbi Edgar 
F. Magnin was principal speaker. In 
addition to the orchestra, led by Hen- 
ry Svedrofsky, Licia Albanese, sopra- 
no, accompanied by Mrs. Hennion 
Robinson, and Marek Windheim, 
tenor, were heard in songs and arias. 
Among the other guests and speak- 
ers were Mrs. L. E. Behymer, Mayor 
and Mrs. Fletcher Bowron, Harlan 
G. Palmer, Rev. James W. Brougher, 
Messrs. and Mmes. Kenneth Mont- 
eagle and Gaetano Merola, Mmes. 
Hoyt Mitchel and Cecil Frankel, Stella 
Roman, Sheriff Eugene Biscailuz and 
John Steven McGroarty, Roger Jes- 
sup, E. F. Scattergood, Louis Weiss, 
Wm. McKelvy Martin, Alexander 
Haas, Harry Maizlich, Elmer Wilson, 




















At the Luncheon at the Hotel Biltmore in Los Angeles at Which Tribute Was Paid to 
L. E. Behymer on His Eightieth Birthday Are (Left to Right}: Mrs. Leiland Atherton 
Irish, Executive Vice-President of the Southern California Symphony Association; 
Licia Albanese, Soprano; Mrs. Behymer, Mr. Behymer and Stella Roman, Soprano 


Harvey S. Mudd, Norman Chandler, 
Harry Crocker, Joseph Scott, Paul 
Posz, Marks Levine, Carl Bronson 
and Vernon Steele. 


Congratulatory telegrams from 
Kreisler, Rachmaninoff, Heifetz, Horo- 
witz and many other artists whom Mr. 
3ehymer has presented, were received. 
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COMPOSERS PLAN ANNIVERSARY YEAR 





Birthday Celebrations to 
Mark 20th Season—New 
Works Scheduled 


To begin the celebration of its 
twentieth anniversary earlier in the 
season, the League of Composers has 
advanced its opening membership pro- 
gram at the Museum of Modern Art 
to Dec, 27. Works have been specially 
written by Roy Harris, Douglas 
Moore, Lazare Saminsky, Virgil 
Thomson and Bernard Wagenaar. 

Three of the five composers will 
make personal appearances. Mr. 
Thomson will play a composition de- 
dicated to the League which is a series 
of ‘Portraits’ of composers on the 
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League’s Board. Mr. Saminsky and 
Mr. Wagenaar will conduct their own 
works with an ensemble of men from 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. Mr. 
Moore’s ‘Quintet’ will be performed 
by the same group. Roy Harris’s 
piano piece will be interpreted by his 
wife Johana Harris. 

Two afternoon concerts of Young 
Americans will be given at the Public 
Library on Jan. 28 and March 14. 
The first program will be music by 
Composers in the Armed Forces; the 
second will be new music by Young 
Americans. On Feb. 7, John Cage, 
the young Chicago composer, will con- 
duct a program entitled ‘Percussion 
Music of 1943’, at the Museum of 
Modern Art. 

A choice of one of three concerts 
in the Town Hall Music Forum is of- 


fered by the League to its members. 
The first, on Jan. 13, is devoted to 
music by William Schuman; the sec- 
ond, Feb. 17, to music by Aaron Cop- 
land; the third, on March 31, to music 
by young composers. Daniel Saiden- 
berg will conduct his Little Symphony 
at these concerts. Each of the forums 
will be followed by a discussion be- 
tween the composer whose works are 
played and a critic. Douglas Moore 
will be the commentator. 

Celebrations in honor of the League, 
outside the League’s own programs, 
will take place all over the country. 
In New York a special concert entitled 
‘Salute to the League of Composers’ 
will be given in the Town Hall En- 
dowment Series, on Dec. 9. For this 
occasion “birthday” works have been 
written by Aaron Copland, Louis 
Gruenberg, Frederick Jacobi, Bohus- 
lav Martinu, Darius Milhaud and 
Walter Piston. 
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Pringle & Booth 


CAPACITY CROWD AT A TORONTO PROMS CONCERT 


The Audience of 7,663 Which Broke a Record on the Occasion of the Appearance of James Melton, Tenor, with 
Andre Kostelanetz Conducting the Toronto Proms Orchestra 
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MEXICANS ON TOUR 


Symphony Under Chavez 
First National Round 


Mexico City, D. F., Nov. 1—The 
Symphony Orchestra of Mexico, un- 
der the baton of Carlos Chavez, has 
been on its first national tour of 
Mexico, The series began with two 
concerts in Guadalajara on Sept. 29 
and 30. On Oct. 1 the orchestra played 
in Morelia, followed by a concert in 
San Luis Potosi on Oct. 2. Three con- 
certs were given in Monterrey on Oct. 
4, 5 and 6, and one in Torreon on 
Oct. 7, all to sold-out houses. 

Important works played in the vari- 
ous cities and towns included Buxte- 
hude’s Chacona, Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony, Debussy’s ‘La Mer’, 
Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony, the 
Mozart G Minor Symphony, Chavez’s 
‘Sinfonia India’ and many other works. 
Mr. Chavez invited Miguel Bernal to 
conduct his own work, ‘Noche En Mo- 
relia’ in the town of that name, and in 
Monterrey two young local pianists 
appeared with the orchestra, Alicia 
Montfort, playing Beethoven’s Fifth 
Piano Concerto, and Alicia Salinas in 
the Mendelssohn Concerto No. 1. Aid- 
ing in organizing the tour was Lic 
Manuel Gomez of Morin, lawyer and 
former rector of the University of 
Mexico City. 

The last concert of the series was to 
be a benefit performance under the au- 
spices of Senora Camacho, wife of 
the President of Mexico, at the Pal- 
ace of Fine Arts, at which Shostako- 
vich’s Seventh Symphony was to be 
repeated. 
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Goberman to Lead Brooklyn 
Symphony 


Brooktyn, Nov. 20.—Max Gober- 
man, American conductor, was re 
cently appointed resident conductor of 
the Brooklyn Symphony, which is en- 
tering its second year under the au 
spices of the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences. The orchestra will 
be led this season by Sir Thomas 
Beecham in a special subscription series 
beginning on Dec. 8, in the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music. Mr. Goberman has 
been conductor of the New York and 
New Jersey NYA Symphonies, the 
original Ballet Russe, and the Ballet 
Theatre. Last spring he organized and 
conducted the first War Savings 
Stamp concert in New York for the 
Treasury Department. He has also 
conducted motion picture orchestras. 





MUSICAL AMERICA 





















The Platoff Don Cos- 
















sack Chorus Enter- Photo by Army Air Forces 
tains the Men of the Corporal Virgil Fox Plays a Work for Mrs. James 
Army Aijr Force A. Doolittle, Wife of the Brigadier General, Which 
Technical School in Will Be Given at a Benefit Concert in Washington 
the Hotel Stevens, at Which They Will Both Appear 

Chicago 






















Albert Spalding, at the Stage Door Canteen, Acts as a Broadway Waiter Nathan Milstein Signs Autographs for Men of the Armed Forces at the 
for a Soldier, Sailor and Their Girl Friend Stage Door Canteen in New York after Playing There 


Memories 





Marcel Hubert (Center) Goes for a Sail with 
(Left) Dolores Ritter, a Painter, and (Behind Them) 
Leonard Craske, Sculptor 





The Members of the Kraeuter 
Trio in Clearwater, Fla. 


Robert Elmore Tries His Hand 
at an Outdoor Oven at Se- 
tauket on Long Island Sound 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 

LeBlanc Pause in a Mary Hopple Chops Wood 
Hike to Admire Lake While on an Outdoor Camp- 
St. John in Canada ing Trip 










‘This is the finest 


ballet company 
that has yet been 
seen in this 


countr y rt —JOHN MARTIN 
NEW YORK TIMES 
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